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Gives Ten Stereoscopic Pairs of 
Pictares without Reloading. 
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OHANGING. 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., etc, 
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e we know the Tobacco plant—Enow the bes 
“cultivating the leaf—the art of blending, and 


“1 have never tasted Cocoa that 1 like so well.” 


=e CHAS. CAMERON, C. B., M. D., 
‘ 2 Er- President o the Royal College of 8 Irelan 
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Simple Summer Dishes 

Quaker Oats may be used to make many 
dainty summer dishes. 

Just the thing for the housewife who wants 
something new to tempt the ja led appetite of 
her family. 

Quaker Oats summer treats are delicious and 
Y appetising. The rovide all the necessary 
nourishment for the y, in a light and agree- 

able form. N 0 
Quaker Oats Milk Pudding — 
for instance, can be made by any novice in 
cooking in half-an-hour. ig oi, Ee 
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other ingredients and 
Quaker Oats Custard 
is another delicious dish. Just the thing to tempt. 
children or grown folks. All the nourishment of 
Quaker Oats in an entirely new and pleasing * 
one ee 2 of . 
veering. Serve 
Reeipes. 
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“WAKE UP, ENGLAND!” Read the article on page 3. 
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WITH THE LITTLE 
BROWN PAPER 
PARCEL.” 

See The Secrets 
of Success in this week's 
SMITH'S WEEKLY. 
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2. E with a smile 


My First Guin Sind ce didn . HR Fe 


* zue piano and struck the will see if 
SOME CONFESSIONS BY FAMOUS MUSICIANS. mid 6. “A fow long = secs read the eolendid article he has writen 
5 notes, lease,” * In this number are several other most entertaining artic‘es, 
„ (Court Pianiste to moments that followed are amon those concerning 
By * FEN ee which my memory is happily Ae Then a scale. and if you have not yet decided where 2 20 1 
0 : the time I | On, dear, that exceptional musical temperament! It | holidays, you should by all means sead “Tried à Farm- 
Ar roba I was laying in concerts from the tim an wane house Holiday?” before you finally make up your mind. 


P 5 
was seven years old it was at first always for charities, And this wea the kind f material on the shaping of 
or to raise funds for the immortalisation of the great | which had fonaly hoped to build up a 1 
5 6 i r 


i 0 “You are pleased wi ” asked tho 

It was some later, d 8 * beaming mother. “I should like to hear her sing 

my studies under the incomparable Mme. Rolumalle | song,” I replied diplomatically. She produced several 

the grestest pnd most wonderful of 8 the | 20Rg*, and I chose e simple English ballad. I love 
arrangemen were made for me to play member 


7 
those simple English bal 
concerts at Baden-Baden. I remember that| That r undid her again. She 
went into a very delirium of despairing agony over 4 
diluted lyric about a primrose that died on a bank. It 
—the primrose—became immortal in a B flat that would 


The fond mother continued to beam. I was quite 


unstrung. 

The girl was helped into the next room—the room 
that was to harbour the waiting crowds. “Well,” said 
the proud parent, “has she not talent? Is there not 
money in her?” 

Now, as has been intimated, I have always tried to 
be truthful, and, to the detriment of personal gain, I 


Lirn Insuzancs Aczent: “My dear sir, have you 
made any provision for those who come after you!” 

Harduppe: “Yes; I put the dog at the door, and 
told the servant to say I'm out of town.” 


— — 

Mas. Dunn: “I wonder why Mrs. Scadds got 
so angry when I said I never would let my husband 
dictate to me?” 

Mrs, Chadwick: “She took it for a personal 
allusion. She used to be Mr. Scadds’ typine.” 


— ee j 
Sunvar Schnoor Tzacuer: “Why, Willie Wilson! 
Fighting — Didn't last Sunday’s lesson teach 
you that when you are struck on one cheek you ought 
to turn the other to the striker?” 
Willie: “Yes'm; but he hit me on the nose, and 


haracteristic and Imperial graciousness he wai 
throm h a whole — entering. in order, as 
His Majesty himedlt said, “not to disturb. . 

At the little supper afterwards I found underneath 
bunch of flowers on my plate carved ivory etui in 
which to place the little envelope con many 


first 33 
ourite of spending money has always been 
my — and wollen for Our Blessed Lady’s Altar, 
and I have no doubt my first (Se gop 50 ed. 


I may add that several gold coins of ial | was so on this occasion. 7 ne.” 
interes’. One was given mo by Mme. Sarah Be t, “Madam,” I replied, “to be perfectly frank, I do ii Oe egg etal 
: Presi- ; not think that your daughter will ever be a success as & 


NASTY . THING. 
Miss Vane: “Someone toſd me to-day that I was 
the handsomest girl in the street.” 
Miss Speits: “Oh, that’s not incurable!” 


another 
dont Kriger, 
while a third— 


was found by my career.” n «Whe 5 
at, “Prince “But I understood that you were a voice-producer!” | Miss Vane: “What do you mean, 
White Heather.” 1 I. 1 have bebe pretensions in that Miss Speitz: “ Your habit of talking to yourself.” 


es, m 
direction, but there is some material that lacks tho 
absolutely essential elements, without which 

An angry swish of skirts, and I found myself standing 
alone in that vast room, the awful tragedy of that 


— — — 
Witt: “She takes a very small shoe, doesn't sho?” 
Nell: “Oh, yes!” 
‘Will: “What size?” 


By the Cavaliére Albert Visetti (Professor of 


Ir is not easy to be perfectly truthful in the relation | primrose still ringing in my ears. And I had tried : “Two sizes small ” 

of an event that ha: over thirty years 3 Bard to bo 1 8 Was fatal habit of peaking 1 ä . 

Shy bat T retain a — and PCC nlalar T ceatend ax mast „Tur coat looks shabby,” remarked Hicks to his 
L 8 . 111 e following mo! received an en m- | za: ° 2 7 ; 

of the first. ish guines that found its unwilling way taining ac — „ fee - but aot word eae friend the poet; “why don’t you have * 

into my pocke besides. I hardly felt that I had earned it—in fact, “Do you think this coat has three sides?” asked the 


impecunious one sadly ; and nothing more was said on 


the subject. 
— — 
See The ne 
am 80 Bee . Briggs, are 

affected by the prevailing cause of 3 depres-. 
sion. 

“ And that is?” 

Lack of 

Then he kissed her, 


by nature—I hastily cashed it at a neighbouring sh 
7 ‘an eighbouring shop 


say 80. 

1 1 — I spent it. I am 
certain remem 

bad gg = „ it is over years ago 


wished | J think I went owe 
and consulted an - — 7 
1 7 although, at I Ml — 


By Dr. Frederic H. Cowen. 
So far as I can remember the first mon I earned 
was five guineas for a little Nocturne for Piano, 
I erg I was about fourteen or fifteen. With 
es sum 


bought a little 
— which 1 


NOT DESIGNED FOR LOVERS, : 
Hz: “I am suro Cupid had nothing to do with the 
ae orf 
he: What gives you that 
He: “If he had been do 
U snd I much nearer each 


find a moment, and 
the foll day. It wasa 
very dull morning, but my modest ‘studio seemed to 

ect the brightness of my mood, and I mentally chose 
a new carpet. Abi 1 thou to mryself, the mental 


im on?” 
it Re would have placed 


be 
i 
! 


—— eee 
41 a willing to do anything,” said the applicant 
All right,” said the hard-hearted merchant. 


own early compositions—and waited. Please close the door behind when i 
* bell end f was reset them. The mother was a hand- 8 Jou vou go out. 
some woman, but the had the other i tel — — 

Anyhow, I was told that „ I 


lost it. 


shown signs childhood He: Tow. getting hat ruined.” table men who would be likely to 
r So extra- Bus: Wall, igs an ela hat, and I do hate to wet my marry your five sisters if properly coaxed. 
were her gifte—so her mother told me—thst new umbrella!” : — — n 

when was seven years old u rich old uncle who Suz: Albert, I have come to the conclusion that 
lived with them had offered to send her to Jericho—I „VIS,“ said the fashionable mother, “I was dread- love George better than I love you, and 

moan Gormeng—in order thet che might these Purswe ful worried yeeteriay.” He: “ about the engagement-ring I gave you 
her musical education. “How was that?” to wear? ?“ : 
The aged tleman’s kind offer, however, was „ the nurse went out and left me alone with She: “Oh! that’s all right. George says he won't 
declined, and fr is that shortly he! the baby for nearly two ” object if I wear it.” 

All rights reserved. 


Look out for “The Unknown Fate,” by George N. Sime, which will appear next week. 
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REMARKABLE SERIES.° START TO-DAY. 


The Mysteries of Mode London. 


. By GEORGE R. SIMS. .. . 


t The Mystery of Money Spent. 
Oe half 1d does not know how the other | about him, and I am little uneasy at this public 
half lives.” Rat un a soak phrase which has been claiming of „ The Baronet is with 2 
worn threadbare by overuse. And if you analyse it, lady—a ~~ 0 ing lady te Ste by her appear- 
it appears so self-evident that one wonders at the | ance. 32 3 5 ol the « i a és a friend of 
i mi ows an: ing abou — —. 
5 27 don't think much of him,” is the reply. 


they do, but they are often entirely 
conclusion they have arrived at. 
the great mysteries of a vast city is how all 
get a living. If you take 
from its work, and con- 
ousands of pore who are 
merely amusing themselves and spending collectively 
a sum of money in the process which, if put in roun 
figures, would astound you, you are faced with a greater 


mystery still. 

W “f who during the working hours 
of; the day can assemble in their tens of thousands 
the great cricket 
ormances at the theatres, 

e concert-rooms, exhibi- 
tidns, and the side shows 


I never see a t match at Lord’s or at the Oval 
and look around at the 8 masses of spectators 
without wondering how the great majority arrange to 
have the leisure on a working day, and how some 
them manage to have the price of admission to spare. 
Murder for a Few Shillings. 


It would be a wild flight of imagination to suppose 
to attend a cricket match some 
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lence of 

one or other of whom he was in the habi 

to lunch at the restaurant and to sit in 
terwards. 


Fak 


The Value of a Handshake. 


The “ trick” is not a new one. 11 official 
whose features are well known once told me of à case 
in which he had been selected for the “old acquaint- 
ance” dodge. A gentleman in a restaurant came up to 
the official and shook him warmly by the hand. “Ah! 
my dear —-. How are you?” he said in a loud voice, 
“I hope Mrs. —— is better. : 

The official’s wifo had been very ill, and the — 
at once disarmed him. He returned the -shake, 
imagining that the man really was an acquaintance 
whose face he failed to . 

On the strength of that hand-shake the“ acquaint- 
ance” succeeded in victimising a tleman who 
witnessed the interview to the extent of £500. A 


place dler. 
But let us take another look round the café in which 
sham Baronet i 


sixpence 
enjoyed 
in the evening 
ch their mother 
with the day’s 


even over green blishment. 
on which the national past! — is played. To them there enters tly an 3 
lette ell-known | lady. She is past her youth and to 
*. vole A * stoutness, but she is still attractive, and her manners 
— cell in Bedford Gaol the night before his | are 
execution. The last words of that letter, written as a con- 


icket.” 1 * 8 

’ little as earnestly l 

Who that sat near those two boys as they . a 9 

in a place of public resort. ‘ 
The three men are accomplished 

have | One of them is a eard-sharper of “ distinction,” 
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Vn urn. 
Jour 6, 1905. 


always attracts-their unpleasant atten- 
aman must carefully avoid ontentation in 
own neighbourhood. does not even risk 

sovereign in the public-houses that he 
the action be observed by a 


i 
a 
i 
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Collecting Brigade has all 
cued manner, and goed education 
form of fraud their means of livelihood. 
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live luxuriously on the 
ly, sooner or later, find them- 
selves the subject of a personal memoir in Tnurn, who 


Great Northern Railway saw 
a railway station with a man 
whom the director knew to be a clerk in the company's 
r 

e friend he 
ve the best dinners in Lond 
that accidental meeting 


twenty years who was respected 
wide circle of friends, He was an 
— 2 man, N he had a Large es, and 

n sums in co! wo! rt, i 
benevolence was unbounded. N 


who had taken her seat at the table, was 

t for a minute or two after her husband had quitted 
and she also failed to return. 

sat for wondering what had 

more when a servant 


next day the wealthy sectetary of the charitable 
institution appeared even- 
pa END 
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Fin me n 
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with some friends, , : kets in 

ron at four a.m., he came upon the burglar in P EB Au right, ad, and Mr. 
ng-room. 2 . 5 5 K 1 =e Laver, of course, 

The next morning the burglar went to the tenesient yem Hol. =: eye Decrees down just as he liked. They 
house in which he was living with his wife, fl a 5 3 How wore pul bre they went 
Rn ge e Be Sa Engiand. 

N : In the second innings the 
fimself decen out. She was to mect him in It Is Only by Blowing thele Own Trumpets Bavlishmen realised that an 
the afternoon at a given, place. | Tite 1 that the Scotsman, effort must be made, They 

iJ » 
re in essed, and set Ther took a nice house and Seem so Smart. They are 1 | thelr * 
roel it tly if somewhat showily, Not Smarter than We Are, Really. ies for the bowling 


do-ness. 174 — bo horse and trap, and were —— 
ne urs as re tradespeople w 
hee their money and were living on a we: earned 


oomge er, burzlar and his wife as — 


By AN ENGLISHMAN. treated it as though it were 


Tun people on the earth are Scotsmen, 
Coloniake and Americans. If you do not believe me, 
gentle reader, ask any one of theso respective gentlemen 
and they will tell you it is most assuredly so. And 
ought they not to know? Certainly! I ire them 
intensely myself, but not, as many Englishmen do, to 
the exclusion or detriment of my own countrymen. 

Time was when it was considered a great honour and 

an lishman; but that time has 
passed away. If one were to ask the average English- 
man, in the presence of a gathering of foreigners, as to 
¢ “J am a Briton.” On 
being further questioned whether he was Kagiish Irish, 

h, he would hesitatingly an apologeti- 
cally reply: “Well—er—an Englishman "_as if he 
were ashamed of the fact! 

Inquire the name of s Scotsman, and he will rejoin 

romptly, not that he is a Briton, as he might thereby 

mistaken for an Englishman, which would never do, 
but “I am proud to say, gentlemen, I am a Scot, and, 
between you and me, gentlemen, Scotsmen are the 
ae a the earth.” the gentlemen would believe 


ted. 

The same observations apply exactly in the com- 
mercial world. ! 

Let us take an example. And this time we will 
consider the Americans. 

A year or two ago the latter announced with the usual 
flourish of trumpets that they were coming to England, 
and would take our boot-trade by storm. Nothing 
could stop them—so they said—and most Englishmen 
believed it, for had not the Americans said 80 

The boot-trade, it would appear, has some stalwart, 
old-fashioned Englishmen still in its ranks. 

They fought the Yankees squarcly, they stopped their 
ears to the vaunted superiority of the Americans, they 
“ris their backs” and “showed their teeth”—and de- 
feated the Yankees on their merits. 

And what Englishmen did in the boot-trade they 
can do in any other trade if they will only fight their 
opponents without fear and in the good old English 


way. 

1 is because they have advertised their qualities to 
the world at large, and have blazoned forth their own 
particular attributes that the Scotsman, the Colonial, 
and the American are held in such high esteem by 
foreigners. They are taken at their own valuation. 

The lesson to Englishmen is lain and simple. “Do 
the same thing.” t the whole world ring with your 
wonderful achievements, your intrinsic merits, your 
business acumen, and your all-round superiority to 
every other nation under the sun, and then the name of 
England and Englishmen shall once more be held in 
that same respect and admiration as they werd in the 
days of England’s greatest glory. 

—— — — 


TO CURE HER TEARS. 

Youna Man (to editor): “ Hero is a little poem of a 
pathetic nature, sir. I showed it to my mother, 
she actually cried over it.” 

Editor (after reading the poem): “You say your 
mother cried?” 

Young Man: “Yes, sir.” 

Editor: “Well, you go home and promise your 
mother never to write any more poetry, think the 
old lady will dry her eyes.” 

— OO 


Fist Acton: “Many s time my poor old father 
implored me not to become an actor.” 
Second Actor: Don't worry, old man—you didn’t.” 


They had an occasional week at Brighton, or Margate, 
or Yarmouth; and in the summer they went away for 
a month or six weeks. 

How did their change of fortune come! How did 
a burglar who was 20 y off that he lived with his 
wife in one room in a tenement suddenly develop 
into a well-to-do retired tradesman with plenty of 


money to open 4 

The secret of the sudden access of wealth lay in the 
chance meeting of the burglar and the burg 

West-end mansion. 


cussing the new situation. 

Twenty years previously they had met in a convict 
rison, where both were undergoing punishment—one 
or breaking into a joweller’s shop, other for em- 

bezzling the money of his employer. They had been 
. in prison, and had remained pals for s time 
their liberation, 

The burglar continued in his evil courses, but the 
clerk, getting assistance from some relatives, went out 
to South Africa. Being a ticket-of-leave man who had 
neglected to report himself at Scotland Yard, he was 
liable to be arrested on his return and sent back to 


Scotsmen, Colonials, Americans, and, 2 many 
Europeans have a sneaking contempt for the 1 2 
man. ki te * because he is lacking = 5 
power or in personal courage, or in energy and rergnfe 
tion, or that he invariably makes himself’ 

to everyone he meets? 

In my opinion it is certainly not the latter, but, to 
put it shortly, it is something of the same feeling with 
which the Russian regarded the Jap before the War- a 
feeling that he is of an inferior type of men, men who 
have nothing in them, but who, nevertheless, have 
attained to some position in the world by mere accident 
2 „ too, from which they should be expelled 
at earliest possible moment. In their own casc— 
namely, the case of the Scottish, Colonial, and 
American, etc.—it is, of course, pure and unadulterated 
merit which has them on their pedestal of 
superiority. Quite. 

THE BOAST OF THE SCOT. 

“Scotland for ever—England her footstool,” is the 

boast of every patriotic Scot; and, in truth, it is 


The police were not likely to associate the wealthy 
tenant of the West-end mansion with the ex-convict 


the ex-burglar was able to le down as & 
respectable citizen in a pretty villa residence and deny 
i i of comfort or enjoyment. 
Hush-money as a source of income is not 00 
to the class we usually associate with it. There are 
plenty of men and women moving in what is called 
8 who find it a table occupation to 


(Next weeks “ The Unknown Fate.) en 
dene — id han ee 1 3 the | Sum: “They say that of ite qualities 
cestors wo vo quic ne, resolutely HE : say that persons of oppos 
Ned: a said he 3 @ great foe, whatever — a fighting weight, and show —_ the piest marri * : 


him his of Thats why I'm looking for a girl with money.” 
No; they listen calmly, and disdainfull smile at 


— — 
1 them. “It is their little way,” say they ; “ cannot | gyreswan (recommending blue necktie with large 
3 What would you do if you were in ny help it. Let them be; their b locio pleases them pink zpoch): “But wouldn't you like one like that? T 


does not harm me. Iam ectly contented with 


Sarcastic Customer: “Ended | Very clever of you, 


2 — 
UNFORTUNATE. indicates @ lack of spirit in the lishman, e 
. 4 ' . | are not the da of “hiding one’s light under a bushel — 
3 hh A — 2 „epinster, Miss att the Englishman—who, let me say, is guite ay D 7 t M 1 1 hi 
Draper: “One of my assistants insulted her.” 23 a “ag is to eh at in 1 uta- on 88 8 U 
Customer: “How?” a merican, or Euro e gre rep 
tion n he must do as they d — 


„Draper: “She overheard him telling someone that 
suo was our oldest customer.” . 


210 FOR A FEW WORDS. | 


— . —ä—ä——— 
— h “Pye been thinking seriously of getting La 5 i Er rei te senders of 
Snobson: “Oh! well you are safe, then.” something in the man after all! what the biet considers fo PAs the leans, “ POST. 


Dobson: “What do you mean? 
Snobson: “ , if a sensible fellow like you thinks 
really seriously b it, be II decide not to.” . 


5 CARD OONTEST” in their order. As an 
He must say to the foreigners, as Mr. Hannibal 


f 8 Tes 
— — Chollop said to Martin Ch wit : 2 ble.” 
the intellect and irtue of the airth, the f 
At: What's the disease betwoen . snd creat of watsen natu and the flower of moral force. iso merely to sbow you the way in which the 
aa “Jdealism is when you contemplate matri- 5 3 — * amt i ket ur Sal «ok bela tence anal able 
er = tell ye, fierce ! You'd better crack us up, attem m written oa 
“Yes; and realism?” 00 Tuck Sons Picture Post-cards 
“You get that after you have done it.” And, depend upon 8 = creck kin ** —— oid grad omy. 
— U—U—ä—4 oe f sentence should written on address side 
A USEFUL PARAGRAPH. gem sont ake e 2 roi = in the space reserved for correspondence, 20 that the 
Snrazztow (read : “It is said that the last word | Australians. The Australian bowler, Mr. Laver, had pictures on Tuck's may 
in an argument is often the most 2 been before him in the ear pleasure to children and Erd- uit be aunt at „ 
Weaderley: Would you mind letting me have that matches, and seemed to regarded as something more whom the competing cards will be sent at 
Vage : “What do you want it for?” the Englishmen whispered tremblingly: “That | Closing date: Tuesday, Jul llth. Address your 
Wedderley : “I want to show that to my | mas Laver must be in league with the (bowling) fiend | attempts to the 0 „ W 17 
— * * incarnate. We are surely fost,” or words N London, . d. * 


The July NOVEL MAGAZINE contains 146 pages of the best fiction obtainable—4d.. everywhere. 
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When Swains Should be Stern. 


Lr a man advise men 


4 fellow is a si ly who takes any notice if his 
young y tries to “have him on” by flirting about 
with other men. 


This is part of the feminine nature. There is really 
nothing in it, as a rule, beyond a desire for amusement 
at the expense of a fond lover's feelings. 

The man likeliest to bring such a girl to her knees 

| who can assume an air of jocular indifference 
to her doings. But if this doesn’t succeed, and the 
an on” big he other men assumes cue bel 
able — 81 outraged swain 0 ut 
effectively “ put his foot down.” * 

If this is done properly then the girl will see what 
he means. She'll cry, peer, but she'll submit, and 
e ee ee t. she doesn’t she is well 
rid ol. 

In such a matter as theatres a man has got to exer- 
cise u deal of discretion and patience with regard to his 
wife or his young ledy. 

If for reasons known to himeelf it is not advisable 


ey are still sweethearts will 
of seeing whether or 

not this is a girl he can settle down with. 
‘As to dances, no man has a right to keep his sweet- 
heart or his wife from them altogether unless he has 2 
downright objection to that form of amusement. If 


a 92 ap ny rgeant Whittle, or “ Bob” 
ttle, as he prefers to be called, was for many years 
where he was one of 
rare 0 
„ his lively and kindly 
personality, nowledge of men made him not 
only a good teed, — — A = =: —— 
as a recru sergean 0 recently 
London, where he is attached to St. 
7 Barracks, and where his gifts and qualities 

are bringing him many friends.] 


In recruiting work every man 
The true 5 t 


Experience course, hel; 
Experionce a1 instinct for the work, and the natural 
power of getting on with people, or one never 


ccessful in the te. 
ITA retty 
of doing effective work by ng p. 
recruiting station. There is 
of young men who have a 
they are nearly always to 
3 


To tax man 
only to frighten him . The would- 


Wedding Rings a 


“We al look our wedding- d t 
aia ee ine gure d ge g n 


doubt whatsoever ie 
are available we shall find that fewer couples committed 
matrimony during the year just than for some 


time past. 
Al the nation hopes that the worst is over and 
will show an improvement, 


n 

; and it is not only the poorer classes 
: Consols, it will be remembered, 
descended last April to the 1 point on record for 
more than and 


falling-off 
tlemen who were formerly invariably very 
ce now gave two or three coppers 
aiters a6 keret-cless restaurantes are 
half what they did five years ago. The 


_ “The Quincunz Case”—a powerful detective 


Enlisted 4,000 Recruit 


other stocks have shared the touched that they 


his reason merely is that he doesn’t dance himself, or 
can’t dance, or doesn’t like to dance, it is no reason at 
U 


And that he dances well, and likes dancing, is no 
reason why he should claim every dance to imself. 
To outsiders nothing is more pai than the madly 
jealous young man who can’t bear to see his girl waltz- 
ing round the room with another fellow. 

t is only when the lady overdoes this that the man 
“Enough ” 


should cry 
If a man sees his girl or his wife eating more ices 
or sweets than is for her, he is entitled to remind 


on 
dainty 
allow her love is sweet- 


catch cold.” 

my dear, you will, 
if I don’t watch you thout more ado he 
should throw a shawl 
her away out of the draught. 

All this must be done very tactfully, for woman 
dearly loves her own way. Oh, yes, she must have her 
own way, even if it isn’t for her own 

In the little things of life she certainly ought to 
have her own way, since it gives her ok pleasure. 


But these things, though they may look it, are by no 


.¢ 
* A Detence of the Stern Lover 
and Husband. 


on the indulgences referred to is the reverse of a little 
* and the man who has a lady under his protection 
should realise this and act accordi: 5 

A reference to “tantrums” follows naturally on talk 
about depriving a lady of “her own way.” A lady. has 
not at her command those outlets for temper of which 
1 man does not hesitate to avail himself 
when req 5 
The best bred woman will occasional allow. her 
feelings to get command of her tongue, an the man is 
a cad who will show his resentment at this by shouting 
and storming in 8 way to hurt her feelings. 

Nothing is more pathetic than the way the average 
woman can be turned from anger to smiles by some 
humorous expression of contrition, coupled with s 
neatly-turned compliment and a caress. But thi 
childlike sweetness and lovableness is only another 
wey sound argument that woman must not rule, but 


Of course, there is all the difference in the world 
between quick and often justifiable anger and habitual 
“ sulkiness.” 

The woman who “won't speak” to her husband for 
days at a time because she has had a tiff with him, 
doesn’t realise the mischief she is laying up for herself. 

Let such wives 8 

If a wife's sulky fits are of frequent occurrence the 
last sparks of love for her become extinguished in 8 
a 4 rt time. 

is view of the case should be put before an 


means 5 5 obstinate lady ere it is too late for her to mend her 
‘A severe attack of indigestion or pleurisy following | ways. 
By 
s. V —— 


to be compared to 8 


t must act like a young lady h 
lover and who wants to “ make for him.” 

The recruiting se t requires the eye of a hawk 
to be able to pick his man out of a crowd and to be 
careful that no probable recruit is overlooked. Then, 
again, he must be able to discriminate upon such 
a ints as age, nationality, and r. 

the second of these points, we are able 
to enlist naturalised aliens provided they are in every 
respect suitable men, but a special enlistment order 1s 


* 

we have to 
and undesirables. 
the deserter 


It may seem a strange fact that the 
sidered 5 most — reoruit. 


.. The 

surrendering himself. His re-entry 

“mg oe is bad for himeelf and everyone 
arou 5 

The recruiting sergeant in the provinces sets to work 


in quite a different manner from Bis colleague in the 
city. His first great aim is to make himsclf 6s populss 
as 


a sharp look-out for frauds 
among these is undoubtedly 


He must move among the le and get as large a 
circle of friends and 1 as he possibly can. 
As he must give the impression of being & millionaire 
this means à considerable outlay before he sees any 


shilling to sixpence. 
A waiter interviewed upon the subject averred that the 
for the diners 
themselves 
who used to 

or 


bare fares have become the 
e ex n. Even clubmen who 
paying than eighteenpence for 
the shortest drive now hand over a shilling perhaps 
coppers into the ba in. 

8 far worse than usual last season. 
While the really em 4 first-class moors have fetched 
about the usual rentals, what may be called the second- 
class shoots have either gone reese or their proprietors 
hare heen obliged to ‘oko mech uced figures in order 

m a . i 
The explanation is that those who take the best moors 
illi 1 too wealthy to be affected by bad times 
rtsmen of m 15 


20 
have been forced to draw in their 


rns. 

The diamond trade has been worse than for years 
past. Not thst the prices have fallen. Far from its 
the syndicate that controls the African ou takes 

care of that. But the stones have sold 
r countries than our own. 

Of thirteen parcels sent over not, long eines tree 
South Africa nine went to America; only four re- 
mained in London. All other jewels have sold badly, 


serial—starte in the July 


s Trade Barometers. 


result, But by-and-by he begins to reap a golden 
harvest, and he sees to 


results of what seemed to be 
months of wasted labour ' 


He must follow up likely cases, and never despair of 
getting them. I remember some time enlisting a 
man whom I had been following up for five years. It 
was a long task, but perseverance was rowarded at 


are rare. Recruits seem perfectly satisfied when they 
have got through the first week or two and are really 
“in it.” It is the troublesome, cantankerous man who 
deserts, and if it wasn’t for “discipline everyone con- 
cerned would heartily wish him to stay away. 

There is one kind of recruit that we have ue. 1 


ousehold Cavalry. This 
official 


How the Demand for Certain 
Foretell Good or Bad Times. ' 


with the ible exception of pearls; but the latter 
are getting 00 rare and el that they are only bought 
by the very wealthiest class. 

The slump in Bond Street 1 been absolutely 
unparalleled. In October last there were more than 
forty — to be let in that thoroughfare; the 
rents, which for years have been steadily rising, “have 
a distinct downward — Shops and basemen 
aro now to let on terms which would have insured 
tenants being found for them within twenty-four hours 
only a couple of years ago. ; 

An odd item comes from Sheffield. They say that 
trade has never been so slack in shoemakers’ kiives, 
and that this is a certain sign that people are econo- 
mising in the matter of shoe leather. 1 


Another bad is the enormous accumulatic 
Scotch w in . The stocks in hand gra to 
far over one dred millions of ons, and some of 
the distilleries are cutting down their 9 ; 

The workhouses are fuller than usual at this time of 
year, and yet weather has been cally of 
the ‘usual warmth and finesoes, while ered it webe 
8 

ey bad. At Newcastle, for instance, 
there are abo i 
door 
Lei 


and at the 
working a few hours a week. 
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Picked Pars Go % ˙ 0 K 
0 Interest You, 
„Strike 8 0 — Restless Eyelids. . Tricks. — 

During a strike egg-shells filled An eminent scientist has estimated that the a prevent snow: ves of Tibet grease 
were thrown, and ceveral po! were badly burned on 28 b 2 alt- open inf inn four million times during te their faces, and then blacken the skin all round their eyes 
their hands and faces. . with burnt sticks. 

Reserves a Rest. “Big” Dinner. . tobacco amongst the th 
Gravesend postman named Squire, who has retired A dinner recently served American farmer to pipes were 
after forty-two years’ service, estimates that he has walked twelve * r Bald, irre by her at Bolton. 12 
in the performance of his duties. This is one 18fb, cabbage, one Gb. turnip, Ad. ‘a 101b, | father said he let the smoke to cure her toothache, 
equal to walking nine round the world. chicken, and three pies each made from a 1 ilb. apple. Dangerous Resting-Place. 
Lively Old People. Here, Togo ! A workman employed in building a tunnel 2 

r in the village of Labden, on Togo is the inevitable name for American dogs jost now. in » polics-comt 0 eae at wife’s complaint he 
tha of Pendle, to celebrate the eightieth birthday of | Eighty per cent. of the dogs born in the Uni in with two aticks of dynamite under the pillow. 
Mrs., Whiteley, about a dozen octogenarians were the sic Nonths after the battle of Manila were christened | “It is here,” claimed Barden, who was severely 

ir aggregate age was close upon 1,000 years. Dewey, but the Togos promise to be even more numerous, lectured by the 
Untversity Women. Glass Houses. Unusual Arrangement. 

Toronto, although a comparatively small city, boaste no Plant for building houses of glass have been ted The sewing machine factory of Mesers. Singer, near 
fewer than 338 women taking a university course. Contrary | by Mr. C. F. Eastman, an American architect. his idea . acemge is one of the few which necessitate special 
to the views held by many objectors to higher education for | be adopted, dwellings, banks, and hotels will have walls way arrangements for the conveyance of workers. The 

their health is far better than that enjoyed by their | entirely of opalescent wire-giass, and windows will be number over nine thousand, and six very large 
stay-at-home sisters. abolished. trains are needed to convey the workers to and from 
Chinese Electric Light. Useful Wireless Telegraphy. safe 


China has for the first time adopted something equiva- The use of 8 for a railway | New Occupation for Clerks. 
tested . thousand 


lent to our patent laws, protection having been granted to an | collisions has been s The More than two out-of-work clerks were em- 
inhabitant of Uankin, Ere one-timed capital, for an electric ments were made on mo trains Chicago in the hot houses at 3 and shaping 
lamp of which he is the inventor. “ Bright moonlight” is | and Alton Railway, and the result was s0 that bunches of young grapes were se ‘or 
the name given to the new lamp, for which it is claimed that | the company has announced that it will wireless | work, because soft hands are required to perform 
it is “ far superior to foreign glow lights that have hitherto | tele apparatus on all trains between and | the task , and the slightest roughness in the 
been, sold in Shanghai and other cities of China.” St. Lou handling do serious damaye to the young grapes. 
Illustrated Pars S S e gent ven fo he Se. ling 
f bd illusteated paragraph used here. See footline. 
AIR-COMPRESSING MACHINE. TE MUSHROOM ANCHOR. POSTMARKED BY ELECTRICITY. 
. THs ind figares 1 .. 10 3 hed . 3 THERE are essen 3 ol 9 — used for shipping | Tur 2 shown — 4 id 2 by 
eo direction e arrows. It] purposes. one shown below electricity. some s an 
be seen that the two sections ' al tan like a mushroom, and is in installation of electric font electric stamps are used for 
of alr from the left and right ure barbours for the convenience of vessels. The letters. Some ides of a 
compressed together and driven ei advantage of the mushroom anchor over the their superiority over the <T 
into the pipe at the top. The curved ord! anchor is that the sand and stones on hand stamp may be 4 — 
2 in the revolving parte of the harbour bed bank themselves around the from the fact 8 
‘machine also act as scoops to - “cup” and hold the anchor fast. A large * with them envelopes = 
capture the air from the inlet pipe le, and ship is | can be at 
at the bottom ani force it up. made fast to a ring-bolt fitted on the buoy. rate of five hundred per 
‘Any air once in these spaces has no outlet excepting — 2 — minute. The time thus saved is enormous ; but as only 
through the pipe at the top. RIDGES. © those offices which have electric light are able to use 
them, it will be some considerable time before the electric 
— — bave noticed, while travelling on the 
of straw hanging from eien det stampe uni 
THE ADMIRALS’ FLAGS. bridge. This is a sign that — 
under- THE PLATFORM LEVER. 


‘SHOULD you happen to visit a naval town this year 
where are & be seen some ships of our Navy, very 4 
to know the whereby you may tell 


ir, and arch 60 Tus lever seen on various railway station orms 
one is a dagehi and Ww hat ran of adm ral is on 


is often erroneously believed to control 
a 


＋ 5 . Although is 2 the 
An Admiral of the Fleet flies a Union Jack, but this is ot . somewhat clumsy method of lever is dual te a 3 
seldom seen. A ship carrying an admiral is known by it is well known to which is 
‘ boat barge-men. station = 


A 
a 


E 
k 
: 


] indicator 
FB FA FE THE “WHISTLE”-BOARD, : 
Ar those portions of a railway-line where there ‘sa 
curve, or a Jevel-crossing, or an obstruction, such as & clear. When 
8 bridge, ting foot · 5 from a train 
ke [FS Fr ” e ton, 


a white with a red St. George's cross flying from | the one shown below may be “clear” 
bg satin A vice-admiral’s flag is similar, 1 5 


F 
b 
2 
j 
a 
3 
8 
F 
47 


only difference being the addition of a red circle in the supposed to give a warning on vehicle is safe in the sidings, 
left-hand „and -admiral flies the whistle when position, and the indicator 
with the aoe ates S cele “whistle” board factag® thee, 80 clear, is a signalman allowed 
hand corner, top and bottom. vicinity of the train may have a train. 
* 3 "Interesting Recollections of 
‘he Earliest Thing I Remember. 8 
HERR JACOBI. the future to bestow greater attention on the Latin SIR WILLIAM JAMESON SOULSBY. 


Tpiermerzr remember the Revolution in Berlin in| grammar : Mr first remembrance of was of the illumi- 
1848, which immediately followed the one in Paris, and | ‘was able to hold my one with other boys of my age; | nations and fireworks Ard Park at the declaration 
I recall the night of March 18th, when there but I mention the incident because the church repre-| of peace after the Crimean War in 1856. I saw them 
were barricades at the two street corners. I was then | sented in the picture was Worcester Cathedral, the] from a van or cart of an uncle of mine who was in 
eight years old, and was in bed ill, but all night un river was the Severn, and the house was the Deanery, business in Wood e 
Mayor 's show water. 


baby looked out on an extremely beautiful 
of this world, for I was born at Bes in the 


1 
i 
: 
f 
＋ 
l 
a 
1 
825 
a 
81 
f 
211 
| 
7 
1 
5 


took us all to the railway station, and we went to stay As a boy of nine or ten I was credited with e voice of 
in Dessau with an aunt of mine until the civil war was | extraordinary range—there seemed no limit to it accord- 


wer. To to the station we had to pass ing to some . Inf ne parishioner in our 
Stole of blood... Young as I was, all these 3 ing to some E. the boys’ Btick-leg Hunter,” on 
an ‘indelible impression upon my mind, v. is, account of his having a wooden leg, used to take the 


nit 
10 
i 
71 


REA 
1 
8 
b 
E 
5 
4 


five o'clock my mother was suddenly startled 
THE VERY REV. THE DEAN OF WORCESTER. shrieks and shouts to find me jumping 


I; was one of fifteen children, and must 


3 
| 
2 
1 


E 
F 
a 
75 
Fe 
i 
| 
1 
fi 
f 
| 
4 
E 


. Lean vividly recall a curious circumstance MISS ADA REEVE. before me. : 
hich occurred at that period of my life. One day I Ir was at Dewsbury, I think, that I first was honoured FELIX MOSCHELES. 
was shut up in the dining-room, there to remain until 10 with what may be a “part,” when I had ‘WELL remember the terrors of a certain night when 


reached the 

rogreseed, fapnd me lying that visit which has i 12 mind is 
floor intently gazing at an old Fg es . curious pty Why K not now; bah i 
church and a house by a river wi the setting sun had never noticed the ringing of church bells —perhepe tho ficiering 


Turning to m mother, I exclaimed: J wonder if occupations of childhood. t Dewsbury I stood on 
shall ever see nat beautiful peo ag hg oe . Rs der 
any other place; you will never come to an as the bells rang welcome Christmas, . That 
iu ven coutinue to be so idle.” This remark, and =e t was 
my affection for my mother, caused me for induced me to comein, . events in our memories, 


gold-plated cilecase will be given to the sender of bh original illustra’ accepted and used on this pace 
4 ‘Address your envelope to The tor, % Lendon. W.. y 
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million 5 consumed in its original state and in 


250,000,000 ons, of whic ’ 
— find cer ‘way into the milk-jugs of th 
ndoner. „ 
Practically he whole of this large quantity comes 


from the 


It is the . of most medical officers of health 
that farmers as a rule are not 20 careful as the; 
might be in sending wholesome milk to their 
customers. Neither are the provincial local authorities 
strict enough in inforcing their 


Under 


wers to see that all cows have a proper amount of 
2 1 that cleanliness prevails 2 the sheds, and 
that we 


Disease has often been carried to the great towns 


through 


impure water, thus introducing germs within the 
churns which infect the milk. : 

The metropolitan milk inspector has nothing to do 
with this huge supply till it enters his district. Be- 
sides some -dozen inspectors attached to every 


borough, 
they oe 


also take samples from shops and street milkmen, 
every Borough Council employs at least one analyst 
to examine the samples of mil taken. : 

The Borough Councils enforce the regulations made 
by the London County Council. i 

The L.C.C. licenses cow-houses, and scnds out in- 
spectors periodically to seo that they aro kept clean 
and that their structure is in accordance with the 


Tur milk inspectors of Great Britain have no light 
responsibility upon their shoulders. Every year some 
1,755,000, four 


t the Duties of the Council have now a 


scemen fer een Who Bill ‘before Parliament in 


See You Have Pure Milk, Which they seek io ey milk 


KNIGHTS AT £3,000 A YEAR. 
What it Costs Titled People to Live, 

Ir is an open sccret that there are to-day not only 
men longing to be made knights and baronets and 
so forth, but those in power longing to make them 
such, but unable to do so because they know very 


Unwholesome Dairies, resent only possessed by the | well that by reason of their slender means, thoss 
ugh Councils. whom they would gladly honour could not afford to 

And what Regulations they Make to Another clause in the Bill | uphold the distinction. : 
Prevent Them seeks to make le | We hear and read a great doal about belted earls 


with a fine the selling of 
dirty and unwholesome milk ; 
for, strange as it may seem, so long as milk is not 
adulte or contaminated, it may be quite muddy 
without the dairyman being held liable. 

But the chief work of the milk inspector consists in 
taking samples. With powers to call upon any milk- 
seller, he enters tho shop, and usually asks for a pint 

This, when passed over to him, he divides into two 
portions, filling small bottles and sealing down the 
corks with wax. One he hands across the counter to 
the dairyman, and the other ho carries to the public 
analyst for exumination. 

Woe betide the dairyman if the sample contains 
more than a certain percen of water, has any 
chemical for consistency or colouring, or is deficient 
in its percen of fat. A summons and a fine are 
certain to be reward of his dishonéaty. 

DAIRYMEN'S DISHONEST DODGES. 
. Wherever milk is sold—in the street, in tea shops, 
in eating-houses, anywhere—tho inspector is at liberty 
to take samples. 

Unfortunately, however, he cannot be everywhere, 
and many milkmen take advantage of the fact to 
Wi deren’ the public. 

hese dishonest dairymen have many dodges. Some 
habitually keep two kinds of milk—pure for inspectors 
and otherwise for the public—while word is quickly 
sent round when inspectors are about, so that milk- 
men are usually prepared for them. 

Seeing how essential pure milk is to the life and 
health of every individual, and how readily milk is a 
purveyor of disease—for it is one of the best breeding 
grounds fof germs—both shopmen and the public 
should do all in their power to secure a pure supply. 

Much disease would be prevented if housewives were 
to regularly boil their milk before using in any form. 


— — 
OUR QUEER QUERIST WANTS 
TO KNOW— 


working as miners, viscounts as sailors, and on, 
and some of those tales aro undoubtedly true. But 
these aristocrats are representatives of old noble 
families at one time wealthy as well as powerful, 
and the fact remains that to-day not even a new 
knight is created unless those who havo the ear of 
the King in these matters are satisfied the proposed 
recipient of the honour has means ample enough to 
sustain the dignity of the position. 

Take the case of a gentloman recommended for a 
knighthood to be included, say, in the next birthday 
batch of honours. Other matters disposed of} the 
Primo Minister and his colleagues weigh carcfully 
all tho pros and cons of the gentleman’s apparent or 

robable financial position. : 

Speaking broadly, an income of £3,000 a year is 
probably what most knights ought to have to bo 
really comfortable, but this is a rule to which ¢here 
are numerous and big exceptions. 

If a bachelor of .simple habits were concerned, 
N a scientist or writer, the annual income 

eemod absolutely essential might be even only a matter 
of hundreds—possibly of less than £500. On the other 
hand, it is not difficult to conceive of cases where an 
income of even £3,000 a year would be deemed in- 
sufficient—in the case, say, of a gentleman with a 
large family and an ascertained inability to make 
his income equal his oxpendituro. ; 

The main point, in fact, is that the recipient shall 
have an income, whatever it may be, sufficient to 
enable him to maintain a position as a gentleman. 
Thus we seo how questions of taste or otherwise in 
dress, economy in household expenditure, and the 
like, may affect a man’s chances of boing addressed 
as “Sir John.“ 

Thore were times when one test of a man’s financial 
qualifications for a simple knighthood was, “Can you 
afford to keop a carriagef But those times aro 
getting as much out of date as those other times 
when another question was, “Can you afford to keep 
out of the retail trade?” 

To avoid disappointment to the proposed recipient, 
all these ce must be made pretty clear before the 
matter of the knighthood is oven mentioned to him. 
Then he is cautiously sounded as to his willingness to 
accept the honour. 


gallons of milk, from more 


„roughly, 88,500,000 
e 


country. 


ations. 
Dairies and hen Act they have 


ater supply is free from contamination. 
HOW MILK CARRIES DISEASE. 


the dairy utensils having been washed in 


who visit the various milk-shops, seel: 
kept in a clean and orderly state, and who 


1 8 1 If, as is i tho case, he is willing, but some 
veterinary inspector also examines at intervals of * ever 4 pane doubt should still exist as to his financial position, 
three months all cows in London, and those suspected At the sight of a hard mill-race? there comes the time when a trusty ambassador is 
of certain diseases of the udder are immediately ordered While the fish-balls out with might and main. dispatched on a diplomatic mission. 
to be slaughtered. Aad the boct-tongue wags ap:ce ‘ rman he = a Pe Saturday bo Monday 2 E 
STRINGENT REGULATIONS. Who does the tree-bough down to, pray? 412 proposed knight, or something of that sort, 
; ut in reality his business is to ascertain in a delicate 
ene are some of the regulations made by the 5 Oe as . way vast the n income roally is. If it is 
.O: C.: vou y nsufficient, it iplomat’s duty to give a gentlo 
1 of * Bea the 1 bad beg ling be regis- Does a railway sleeper snore? hint to that effect, waa te e fis sale of 
tered in the of the Boro a igtiles, ana What makes the ital affairs to his chiofs, who in an extreme case would 
B pe eg es that fe here e cleanli- hat _— so tired ? not hesitate on the substitution for the proposed 
ah Ones. des of a Ase tech stuck in with gum? knighthood of honours less expensive to maintain. 
Can a High Church curate not be hired? On an ordinary citizen aflaining the higher rank 


clean, the Council advising him to cleanse each ute 


covered and protected from air and dirt. Neither must 
milk be kept in any place where it is likely to become 


of baronet, the inquiries as to financial means are 
much tho same, only more exacting, if only for the 
reason that a baronetcy is an hereditary honour. If 
he has not one already, the new-made baronet ought 
to be able to provide himself with a country seat, 


ooo — by impure air, offensive gases, or any you a pet boot-jack ? and, if a family man, must be in a position to provide 
uvia. tion forbids is it a dyer lives to dye in a suitable manner for his eldest son and heir. 

Another essentially necessary ation fo any How a eyes This implies the possession of capital as well as 

cow-keeper or milk-seller from lowing any person When he clearly dyes to live? income. 1 in the case of a knight, the precise in- 


suffering from a dangerous infectious disorder, or 
pe recently been in contact with a person 80 
suffering, to milk co’ 


way to take part in the milk business. 


Of course, no dairyman must allow his shop to be 
used as & 1 apartment, or for any other cke iI 
incompatible wi e milk 
or the contamination of the utensils. 

Nor ma; pigs be ber? in any cowshed or in any place 
20 


where 


The milk of a diseased cow may not be sold for 
human consumption. It is unlawf: 


come largely deponds, but £10,000 a year is certainly 
not too much to “do”? a baronetcy in really first-class 
style, though 1 less than half that sum well 
managed would provide comfort without much lpss of 

ignity. 
hough a poor of the realm might manage to 
struggle along with six or seven thousand pounds a 
year, there can be no doubt whatever that he really 
ought to have a great deal more. Twelve thousand a 
year would be much more comfortable, and twice that 
amount would not bo a penny too much. 

The newly-created lord ought to have a town house 
and a country house, indulge in a good-sized steam- 


ws, to handle utensils, or in any 


Out on Saturday, July Ist 
A New Seng: 64. 


Dora? Laura? 


* 


o proper preservation of 


to use it as food 


for animals until boiled, while it must on no account ——— COC yacht or some equivalent amusement, keep himself 
ve mixed with other milk. This mixing of pure and well in the social swim, and be prepared if necessary 
impure milk, indeed, is one of the chief dangers to the Words to entertain Royalty. Strict, indeed, are the in- 
inhabitants in great towns and cities. by quiries made from headquarters when it is proposed 
The local authorities have powors to send out a J. A. BENTHAM. to make a plain citizen a peer, and as-a matter of 
—— inspector to examine all cows in their Music by fact none but millionaires ever stand much chance. 
ri 


Yet the authorities are so lax in their methods that 
thousands of gallons of milk enter London and other 


Boro 


dows, 
At rene the London Countys Council and the 
metropolis; they can only destroy it when it comes. 
To — 1 


Beyond a — which is tho lowest rank in the 
peerage, we neod hardly go, as it is a thing almost 
unprecedented to create a peer of higher ran 

by way of 1 from the lower ranks of the 
nobility itself. Queen Victoria, it is true, did offer 
to make Mr. Gladstone an Earl: on his retirement, 
but one reason why the great statesman declined the 
1 was, as he frankly stated, ho“ couldn't afford 
it. 8 : 


DENHAM HARRISON. 


1 
which are known to have come from 


uneils cannot stop it from entering the 
this deplorable state of affairs the London 
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COON Arm the moral of it all is: Go out into the 


Tans is an article on another of this issue— Life and yell above the din and roar and stress of the 
“Wake up! Ye Men of England”—which should be given a you are an egies | and, better and above 
a little more than N attention by a great number do this—act as one. That is the best legislation—your 
of my readers. There is a good in what our con- | own legislation—that can be made in your favour. 


tributor says, but he does not 1 deeply enough into 
his subject, nor does he treat it, I think, quite 3 
— Let me see what I can do to supplement 


- eee 
Tie series of articles in SmiTH's WIXIT 
Secrets of Success, 


9 Lessons from the Life of Napoleon, 
I po not think the Englishman is inferior to the Learn Something Each Day, 
Scotsman, the Colonial, or American. Either by to Knowledge, 


Heroes in Humble Life, 


have become so peopel: that it is the intention of the 
proprietors to develo, tlie paper more on te canes ieee 
—to make it, in fact, ly of self-help. 
There thousands, per! hundreds of 


AA. diplomacy, or pure and plain friendship we are 
all atthe moment a very happy 3 living nicely 
and happily together; and the Englis j 
about. o was the salt of the earth, but he is getting 
atale and losing his flavour. 


sss 


Tux fault of the average Englishman is that he is 80 
confoundedly listless. He lounges too much. He 
wants things passed over to him. He won't be advised. 
He can’t see, and he won't think. What are you going to 
do with a man like this? He is invariably 1 
man—the rising generation. And that's the pity o it for 
the future. Tou can't talk to him and enthuse him, 
because he won't listen to you, and one can’t tour the 
country and pound energy into him with a clab or a 
_ chopper, because that might have fatal results to the 

8 enthusiast. It's only when you get an 
Englishman into a corner and he has either to starve or 
get hurt that he takes his coat off, puts his back 
against the wall, and comes out the victor. 


see 


to new endeavour, and enable them to talk 


with greater profit and intelligence to ves. 
999 


KROwI Don is Power. 


vee 
Tue father who does not ise that and who 
does not endeavour to bring up his children to share 
this belief is lac in the most essential duty of a 
E The parent bimself is not too old to learn. 
es should see to that, . Since I 
t t in this 
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sen ee eae are too complex for me. I 
don't them; I don't want I think that 


In this present case you find a man who has fought 
and bled for many countries drifting into disaster e 
and some 


To some extent he has He has given up 
his pipe to oblige her, even though he has not seen her 
Ar He doesn't mind that because he is 
somewhat of a 1 Many women make man: 

men give up habite to which they have been addicted. 
The -minded woman, the lovable, sweet-faced, sweet- 
tempered, and sweet-spoken woman has done more in an 
hour to reform some men than his fellows would accom- 


— in fifty years of sound . And a woman 
: that power when she has the right man to 1 
1 saan * 


d be careful and discreet in the 
fashioning. 8 i 


They do not 
“if or evil. 
mirer, or a 


He's going to the dogs at present; he says the 

Gera’ ules is oustin him and doing the work 5 — * the paper. Tere tin event — a ia see 

cheaper—which be isn’t ele e he is only doing it that. 1 won't attempt to explain it, because it is too THEN comes the awakening, and the woman pays— 
better—that the alien generally is making it im le | obvious. Some — will make an effort to improve al If a woman overdoes her influence or her 


for him to find a living wage—which isn’t true, because | themselves; others won't. Some take advantage of 
hints and e others don’t. Literature is 
the source of all human knowledge and understanding. 
Literature to-day is cheap—cheaper than it has ever 
oss been. Literature to-day is more — 3 than ithas 

Wuar the poor, uneducated foreigner has done the pr the e 
Englishman might have done had he set his mind to it. 


Look ab. the names over your tobacconiste’, your 
others. 


restaurants, many 
poor aliens who have fough' 


foreigners, 
way, and made your smokes, your . d your 
alothes 5 : that 


an 
ch for you. You might have done 
‘Phase don't think I 1 


many of them do, is more 

blame. True, some of them are unscrupulous and d 

ebady things and find their wa 

ruptey courts. But some of don’t. 
oes 
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to the 1 oom 
and she won't 2 


their | @ time go oraz in 
„ 


yr. 

authority, any self-respecting man will kick over the 
traces. oman was made to be loved. Man asks no 
ambition than to do that. It depends on the 
woman how long his love lasts. He won't love her if 
she and is complaining ; if she deprives him of this 
little ure and little consolation to which he 
accustomed. And he ought not to be asked to. 
I can’t see an: in a man that a woman should for 
love for him. He's a pretty poor 
knows it. But woman, as I have said, 
E If she 

descends from pedestal u wi been se 
it is invariably her own fault . 


* 


„Inn Inonsrpgs” might think this thing over. He 
ask the lady to give up her club and her cards. 
won't, he has got the wrung girl, and should look 


ge 


Amonast those who have been kind enough to write to 
— 1 my 2 . xt 
are Meath, Mr. Ru „ Mr. 
. K. Rider Ar Ges, R. Sims, 
Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree, and the Countess of Jersey. 
ose 
Ma. Hatt Oars sent me a delightfal letter: 


not blind me to the 
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By T. WILSON. 
said Tom; Ti show her that I'm 


“TU teach her,” [ } U 
not the sort of fellow to have maiden aunts interfering 


with my affairs! 

“But, Tom,” said his sister Cecy soberly, “ Aunt 
Aimée was in the right. It wasn’t fair of you to be 
copying out the answers to the algebra sums from 
Loomis Elton’s book.” 

“Who asked your opinion, Miss!” retorted Tom. 
“T su a fellow can have his own thou hts, eh? 
And Pil be even with Aunt Aimée yet; see if I dont 
hateful, mean, old maid!” 

Meanwhile Aunt Aimée herself, serenely unconscious 
of the tempest of wrath she had evoked, was arranging 
flowers for the dinner-table, singing softly to herself as 
she sorted out the clusters of purple heliotrope, the 
sprigs of scented geranium leaves, and -open 

arechal Neil rose-buds, into their various vases. 

She had but recently come into control of her widowed 
brother’s household, and the rebellious and insubor- 
dinate condition iu which she had found it was a grief 
to her gentle soul. Nell's carelessness as to dress and 
regular habits; Cecy’s utter disregard of rule and 
command ; Tom’s habit of “cribbing” his lessons ; and 
little Joe's dreadful untidiness in regard to his hair 
and finger-nails—poor Aimée feared that she never 
would be able to entirely eradicate these ingrained 
predilections. „ 

But she had resolved to try her best; and it was in 
the following up of this resolve that she had unawares 
won Master Tom's deepest hostility. „ 

She was a tall, slight girl, with soft, brown hair, eyes 
like the velvety gloss of the pansy petal, and a delicate 
complexion where each passing emotion was photo- 

ed in pink and white. Captain Astley took little 
Cal of the beauty to which he had always been accus- 
tomed. To him she was “only Aimée.” But others 
were not so blind as her brother. 

“Tl be revenged on her,” muttered Master Tom to 
himeelf, and he straightway took his sister Cecy into 
his confidence. 

“You remember, Ces, don’t you,” said he, “that she 
made stay in all the afternoon that Saturday when 
the Wells gicls had their picnic, to mend your frock, 
ready for Sunday? And she took away all your sweets, 
and she makes you practise two hours every day instead 
of one. Now, doesn’t she?” 

Tes,“ nodded Cecy, “that’s very true. But she 
tells me nice stories, and she gave me a little sandal- 
wood work-box last week.” 

“Oh! bother the stories and the sandal-wood work- 
boxes,” said Tom. “TI tell you, Ces, I’m going to play 
*r N trick, Tom?” 

tri ‘om 

“Yes. Just look here. I’ve written her a red-hot 
love-letter.” 

“But you can't write a love-letter to your own aunt, 
Tom,” pleaded troubled Cecy. 

Tom chuckled. 

“It's from Mr. Salvius,” said he. “Do you suppose 
1 haven't found out that Mr, Salvius admires her, and 
that she likes him? Well, I found a letter of his to 
papa about some army business the other day. Ant, 
see, I imitated his writing exactly. She never’ 
know the difference.” „ 

“Oh, Tom!” cried Cecy, almost carried 2 by the 

conspiracy. Oh, I don't see how you 


he’s in love with her,” 
said Tom, dancing a sort of wild pas-seul about the 

i her to be his wife. 
y; and to-morrow he 
to meet that old colonel 


Cecy? And you and I'll be 
her accept what's never been 


The y 
hi behind the dining 
. 
the pink glow 
she glanced over 


but very little of Mr. Salvius’ writing, 
The a le * hare 7 li N 

a little abrupt; 
Balvi ue unlike other men} and lind 
was full of wild, undefined rapture all 


me, after all!” sho kept telling her- 
loves me! He wants me to be his wife. 
all be true?” 

Miss Astley dressed herself with unusual care for the 
dinner-party ; while Master Tom turned 


Stories of all sorte, 
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double somersaults on the lawn in the fulness of his 
ghoulish delight. 

Mr, Salvius, as it chanced, was the first of all the 

ests to arrive. Miss Astley was sitting in the 

rawing-room, her fair face half hidden by the shadow 
of a blossoming orange tree which had | Bs brought 
in from the greenhouse. She looked up at the sound 
‘a 72 step, and rose, with the soft colour fluttering in 
er face. 

“Oh, Ernest!” she said; “did you really mean it?” 

“That I loved you, Aimée? ha answered. “If you 
have any doubt as to my meaning, let me reiterate it 
again and again: ‘I love you!’” 

And then he drew his chair very close to the low 
fauteuil on which she was sitting and put his arm 
tenderly about her. 

“My own!” said he. “My very own!” 

Great was the amazement of Tom; unbounded the 
mystification of Cecy, when, on coming in te dessert as 
usual, they saw Aunt Aimée and Mr. Salvius, seated 
side by side, apparently the very best of friends. 

“Look! look!” whispered Cecy. “Do see the 
diamond ring on her engagement finger? She’s 
engaged, Tom, as sure as you live!” „ 

“Well! if this isn’t perfectly unaccountable,” said 
Tom grimly, biting into his peach. 

Somehow the “capital joke” had fallen flat to earth, 
There was nothing of embarrassment in Ernest Salvius’s 
mien; nothing of mortification in the smiles that 
dimpled Aunt Aimée’s sweet face. 

After the guests were gone Captain Astley called the 
children round him. 

“Young folks,” said he, “I shall have to engage & 
grim old governess for you after all. Mr. Salvius is 
going to take Aunt Aimée away from us. They are to 

married next month, and if Cecy will be sere good 
she shall be a little bridesmaid and carry the bride's 
bouquet for her.” 

Tom and Cecy exchanged glances once more. And 
at the instigation of the former, Cecy followed Aunt 
Aimée to her room to hazard one last question. 

“Aunt Aimée,” said she, “has Mr. Salvius really 
proposed to you? 

“Yes, dear,” answered the young — 

Would would you mind telling me I should 
so much like to know,” faltered Cecy. * 

“He wrote me a letter, Cecy, said the gentle bride- 
-_ “You'll understand all these things yourself 
one day.” 

But neither Cecy nor Tom could fathom this deep 
mystery. 

Pe think there's witchcraft in it,” growled Tom. “I 


But Mr. Salvius never told them—nor did Miss 
Astley herself ever know—that he himself had chanced 
to be reading in the little summer-house on the lawn, 
behind the creeper-covered trellis, when the arch-plot 
was concocted, and heard every word of it, 

“The little imps!” said he to himself. “If they 
only knew what a deal of uncertainty and trouble 
they are saving me!” 

And so beautiful Aimée was wooed and won, and the 
secret was kept to the end of the chapter. 

— 

Tus is a delicate way of putting it, isn’t it? M 
dear,” he said to his wife at table, “I begin to think 
there are à few misprints in your cookery book.” 

>S0C~<- 

Sue: “Oh! George, what lovely waves!” 


He: V. ios; but, things, re just like 
e ery nice; poor thi den Ad sole, and 


me—we both arrive at the shore in 
go back broke.” 
— 0 — 
“Her marriage was a great disappointment to her 
friends.” 


“Indeed?” 

“Oh, yes! The all predicted it would turn out un- 
happily, and it didn’t.” 

. —0 .. 
THE OPTIMIST. 

Ir was at lunch, and he was wrestling with a very 
=< piece of veal, 

es ell 2 be wife, “ gg said that ec is 
somethi lor in everything. I think 
it would puzzle you to be thankful for anything in 


that veal. 
“Not a bit,” the hubby nded. “I was just 
thinking how fortunate it was that we met it when it 


was young.” 


>=0c 
Suiton: “Darling, I offer you my hand and 
fortune!” 
The Lady: “So sorry I can’t accept. The former is 
too large and the latter too small!” 
SOS 
Netz: “I’ve decided to marry your Jack. 


cousin 
Belle: “The idea! Why, Jack never said a word to 


me about 

Nell: Oh! Jack doesn’t know it yet.” 

>S0ce a 

A rnoressor, in explaining to a class of young ladies 
the theory according to which the body is entirely 
renewed every seven „ said: “Thus, Mise Brown, 
in seven years you will no longe 6d 

“T really hope I sha’n't,” 
girl, modestly casting down her 


to suit all tastes, appear in 


9 
THE FIRST FRESH AIR FUND DAY. 


How One Thousand London Waifs had a Day in 
the Country. 


Ir was well that the sun shone on June 19th. If it 
had been a wet day ono district of London, which is 
Lege the saddest, would have been given over to a 

eep disappointment, 

It was the first “Fresh Air” day of the season. 
When morning dawned a thousand children of the 
slums of Spitalfields and Bethnal Green were feverishly 
dreaming in their stifling torments of the glories of 
a country day. 

One thousand little slum-nurtured hearts danced for 
joy when the light of the sun was scen on the dingy 
walls of the courts, 

There were wild flowers to be gathered by the hundred 
on June 19th; a mighty forest to be explored ; a spread 
of good things to be eaten in a place where birds sing 
from morning to e thousand delightful fancies 
sur; in the mind of every one of those thousand 
children. 

Bethnal Green Station, when the great company of 
waifs was assembled on the platform waiting for the 
special train to Loughton, was a sight worth sccing. 

Mothers had employed wonderful devices in patching, 

refitting, cone down, lengthening, and convertin 
garments of all kinds so that their children should loo 
neat. There was not a waif whose clothes were not 
clean and bright, and whose face was not shining with 
the free application of soap. 
The train steamed in, and was raided amid a deafen- 
ing clamour. It drew away, taking with it through 
the sooty East-end, the green suburbs, and the further 
open fields to the forest side a sustained note of high- 
pitched joy—the songs and shouts of a thousand hearts 
almost bursting with happiness. . 

The old forest of Epping was ready to receive Bethnal 
Green’s waifs, and it made them wish that the slums 
could always smell of mone reuctlts 

There were cricket and skipping and racing, and all 
sorts of other games for those children who did not 
prefer to roam through the green forest. 

A great many of the waifs spent hours playing hide- 
and-seek among the broad-boled forest trees. 

Some motor-car trips had been arranged for the little 
ones by a few kindly people, whose goodness the 
children will ever remember, 

During the day two good meals, consisting of meat- 
pies, tarts, cakes, and other dainties dear to the hearts 
of slumland children, were served in the pretty, tree- 
1 . is 1 ig a 

usand pairs of weary little ti home to 
ni Green, and a thousand red arms cavie faded 
lorest posies ; yet every eye was still. bricht, and eve 
little cockney throat sounded a joyous note. i 

Every day now a me! of or more waifs will 
peer to Loughton. But the whole population of 

yndon’s slum children cannot be given a country day 
this year unless the Fund is gencrously supported. 

Will you send ninepence—the whole cost of one 
kn 5 the name of the saddest of England's 

ren 
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Ernxr (to her dearest friend): “I put my foot in it 
so dreadfully when Edwin pro . I meant to say 
‘This is so sudden!’ you know, but I was so flustered 
that instead I exclaimed, ‘ At last!’” 

— 0. — 

Tun Davonter: “I wonder if he will love me as 
much after we are married?” 

The Mother: “Never mind. You will not care then 
whether he does or nob so long as you aro married.” 

— 0. 

“Do you believe in realism in the drama?” asked 
tho friend. 

“TI do,” replied Mr. Stormington Barnes. Many is 
the time I would have given a great deal to play Macbeth 
with a real banquet.” 

— 02... 
VERY CUTTING. 

“ Now that you have—aw—wefused me,” said young 
Sapleigh, “I—aw—have a notion to blow me bwains 
out, doncher know.” 

“Well,” answered Miss Biffkins, “ I'd advise you not 
to say anything about it if you do, and no one will ever 
know the difference.” 

—0 
ur fect.” 


He: “I would lay the world at you 
She (haughtily): “My dear sir, it is there already. 
Don’t assume credit for the law of gravitation.” 

— 0... 

Tun Winow: “I want a man to do odd jobs about 
the house, run on errands, one that never answers 
back, and is always ready to do my bidding.” | „ 

Applicant: “That's a husband you want, ma'am. 
— 0 


Surrn: “Do you mean to say you don’t have any 
trouble in — your wife dressed in the height of 
fashion?” „ 

Wedderburn : “That’s what I said. My troublo 
comes when I don’t keep her dressed that way. 
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Tnunx is an article on another page of this issue— 
“Wake up! Ye Men of England”—w: 


our con- 
in 


his subject, nor does he treat it, Tais. quite ey 
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see 
I vo not think the Englishman is inferior to the 
the the American. Either by 

we 


Colonial, or a 
and happil: he: Englis n 

together i 
about. Tle was the salt of the earth, but he is getting 
atale and losing his flavour. 


ses 


Tun fault of the average Englishman is that he is 20 
confoundedly listless. He loun too much. He 
wants things over to him. o won't be advised. 
He can’t see, and he won't think. What are you going to 
do with — like ceri ge fora dap one 
man—the risin eration. 7a the or 
the future. 2 talk to him and enthuse him, 
VFC 
country an ene im a club or a 

— because that 1 have fatal results to the 

-meaning enthusiast. It’s only when you get an 

lishman into a corner and he has either to starve or 
get hurt that he takes his coat off, puts his back 
against the wall, and comes out the victor. 


see 

Hz's going to the d at present; he says the 
Gerakan” sist is aden hie and doing the work 
cheaper—which be isn’t her, he is omy doing it 
better—that the alien y is ma it im 
for him to find a living wage—which isn’t true, use 
some aliens — some, remem ve come over here 
penniless and now have mansions in Park Lane, and 
employ hundreds and thousands of Englishmen. 


War the poor, uneducated foreigner 1 
Englishman might have done bad he set his mind to it. 


Look at. the names over your tobacconiste’, your 
restaurants, your clothiers’, and many others. All 
foreigners, all, who have fought their 

„ and made your smokes, your and your 
* r you. You —_ have done that 
yourself. don't think 1 a brief for the 
alien. I don’t. I am sorry to see him here. T am sorry 
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wo anybody see anything wrong with aliens of this 
see 


Amp the moral of it all is: Go out into the Battle of 
Life and yell above the din and roar and stress of the 
I lishman ; and, better and above 

do this—act as one. That is the best legislation—your 
legislation—that can be made in your fa vour. 

: eee 
Tue series of articles in SmiTH's WEEKLY—= 


Secrets of Success, 
Lessons from the Life of Napoleon, 
Learn Something Each Day, 
to Knowledge, 
Heroes in Humble Life, 


have become so Lee that it is the intention of the 


roprietors to de this more on the same lines 
— — it, in fact, Lom a 
There tens of 


own 


see : 
Know ener is Power. 


Tus father who does not 2 that and who 
does not endeavour to bring up his children to share 
this belief is lac! in the most essential duty of a 


E The parent himself is not too old to learn. 
fe should see to that, too. made 
the announcement in this 
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are can’t get more in line? I can't give way altogether 
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F 1 

don’t them; I don't want I think that 

if a man er a woman cannot make ap their own minds 

are doing right or 1 in marry- 
—— dn ‘that th 
0 

trouble they are blindl reshiny 

[ ln of a fool. 

not going to imperil my oan future 

sabiing sayedll up as's sat of lave ts 
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— yon Rad's man who has fought 
‘or many countries drifting into disaster. He 


Irrel 

f E 
44 
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a man with some opinions and some 
of his own. He is a clever, clear-thinkin 

successful businesses, and 
before he wrote to me. At present 
looking for the approval of one woman. 
extent he has su He has given up 
to oblige her, even though he has not seen her 
r He doesn’t mind that because ho is 

hat of a philosopher. Many women make man 
up habits to which they have been addicted. 
L re woman, the lovable, sweet-faced, sweet - 
tempered, and sweet-spoken woman has done more in an 
hour to reform some men than his fellows would accom. 
h in fifty years of sound reasoning. And a woman 
that power when she has the right man to mould 
and fashion * be oareful * discreet in the 
— an fashioning. en a man’s in 
love he mes what a woman wants to make him. 
Women do not sufficien this. They do not 
understand nor exercise their power for good or evil. 
It is sufficient to have a lover, an admirer, or a 
Woman has always been morally superior 
to man ; she deserves every consideration for that. But 
I love of a man, having once secured it, is a 

thing troubles some women very little. 
980 

THEN comes the awakening, and the woman pays 
always. If a woman overdoes her influence or her 


n self-respecting man will kick over the 
traces. oman was made to be loved. Man asks no 
higher ambition than to do that. It depends on the 
woman how long his love lasts. He won't love her if 
she and is complaining ; if she deprives him of this 
little ure and little consolation to which he 
has been accustomed. And he ought not to be asked to. 
T can’t see an in a man that a woman should for 
a time go crasy in love for him. He’s a pretty poor 
creature and he knows it. But woman, as I have said, 
was made to be loved and to be bri If she 
descends from the pedestal which she has been set, 
it is invariably her own 


see 
nnn Inos might think this thing over. He 
Ir the won't, ha bus get the rung girl, and shocld look 
won and should loo 
for another. 


ling, Mr. Hall 
aioe 
Countess of Jersey. 


ose 
Ma. Hart Can sent me a delightful letter: 


does not blind me to tho 
I see much in the life of our 
other 


Ii the course of a long letter the Earl of Meath 
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In connection with the Empire Day” 
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How it... 
Turned Out. 


“TU teach her,” said Tom; Til show her that I’m 
not the sort of fellow to have maiden aunts interfering 
with my affairs! 

“But, Tom,” said his sister Cccy soberly, “Aunt 
Aimée was in tke right. It wasn’t fair of you to be 
copying out the answers to the algebra sums from 
Loomis Elton’s book.” 

“Who asked your opinion, Miss!” retorted Tom. 
“T su a fellow can have his own thoughts, eh? 
And be even with Aunt Aimée yet; see if I don't 
hateful, mean, old maid!” 

Meanwhile Aunt Aimée herself, serenely unconscious 
of the tempest of wrath she had evoked, was arranging 
flowers for the dinner-table, singing softly to herself as 
she sorted out the clusters of purple heliotrope, the 
sprigs of scented geranium leaves, and the half-open 

arechal Neil rose-buds, into their various vases. 

She had but recently come into control of her widowed 
brother’s household, and the rebellious and insubor- 
dinate condition iu which she had found it was a grief 
to her gentle soul. Nell’s carelessness as to dress and 
regular habits ; pad utter disregard of rule and 
command; Tom's habit of “cribbing” his lessons; and 
little Joe’s dreadful untidiness in regard to his hair 
and finger-nails—poor Aimée feared that she never 
would be able to entirely cradicate these ingrained 
predilections. : „ 

But she had resolved to try her best; and it was in 
the following up of this resolve that she had unawares 
won Master Tom's deepest hostility. . 

She was a tall, slight girl, with soft, brown hair, eyes 
like the velvety gloss of the pansy petal, and a delicate 
complexion where each passing emotion was photo- 

ed in pink and white. Captain Astley took little 

of the beauty to which he had always been accus- 
tomed. To him she was “only Aimée.” But others 
were not so blind as her brother. 

Il be revenged on her,” muttered Master Tom to 
—— = he straightway took his sister Cecy into 

is confidence. 

“You remember, Ces, don’t you,” said he, “that she 
made stay in all the afternoon that Saturday when 
the Wells gicls had their picnic, to mend your frock, 
ready for Sunday? And she took away all your sweets, 
and she makes = practise two hours every day instead 
of ond. Now, doesn’t she?” 

Tes,“ nodded Cecy, “that’s very true. But she 
tells me nice stories, and she gave me a little sandal- 
wood work-box last week.” 

“Oh! bother the stories and the sandal-wood work- 
boxes,” said Tom. “I tell you, Ces, I’m going to play 
2 biet, Tom?” 

‘om 

“Yes. Just look here. I’ve written her s red-hot 
love-letter.” 

“But you can’t write a love-letter to your own aunt, 
Tom,” led troubled Cecy. 

Tom chuckled. 

“It's from Mr. Salvius,” said he. “Do you suppose 
1 haven't found out that Mr. Salvius admires her, and 


L 


that likes him? Well, I found a letter of his to 
papa t some army business the other day. And 
She never Ii 


see, I imitated his writing exactly. 
know 


the difference.” 
8 Tom!” cried Cecy, almost carried away by the 
conspiracy. “Oh, I don’t see how you 


7 
3 what's never 


was duly delivered. Tom and Cecy were 
the dining-room shutters when the 


was opened, 
the pink 
she glanced over the 
so much malicious i 3 
deen but very little of Mr. Salvius writing, 
handiwork was realy a excellent 
le perhaps, a 
pate 
was full of wild, 
love me, after all!” sho kept telling her- 
loves me! He wants me to be his wife. 
all this be trae?” 
Miss Astley dressed herself with unusual care for the 
little dinner-party ; while Master Tom turned several 


Stories of all sorte, 


double somersaults on the lawn in the fulness of his 
ghoulish delight. 

Mr, Salvius, as it chanced, was the first of all the 

ests to arrive. Miss Astley was sitting in the 

rawing-room, her fair face half hidden by the shadow 
of a blossoming orange tree which had been brought 
in from the greenhouse. She looked up at the sound 
of his step, and rose, with the soft colour fluttering in 
her face. 

“Oh, Ernest!” she said; “did you really mean it?” 

“That I loved you, Aimée?“ ha answered. “If you 
have any doubt as to my meaning, let me reiterate it 
again and again: ‘I love you!’” 

And then he drew his chair very close to the low 
fauteuil on which she was silting and put his arm 
tenderly about her. 

“My own!” said he. “My very own!” 

Great was the amazement of Tom; unbounded the 
mystification of Cecy, when, on coming in te dessert as 
usual, they saw Aunt Aimée and Mr. Salvius, seated 
side by side, apparently the very best of friends. 

“Look! look!” whispered Cecy. Do you see the 
diamond ring on her engagement finger? She's 
engaged, Tom, as sure as you live!” 

“Well! if this isn’t perfectly unaccountable,” said 
Tom grimly, biting into his peach. 

Somehow the “ capital joke” had fallen flat to earth, 
There was nothing of embarrassment in Ernest Salvius’s 
mien; nothing of mortification in the smiles that 
dimpled Aunt Aimée’s sweet face. 

After the guests were gone Captain Astley called the 
children round him. 

“Young folks,” said he, “I shall have to engage a 
grim old governess for you after all. Mr. Salvius is 
going to take Aunt Aimée away from us, They are to 

married next month, and if Cecy will be = good 
she shall be a little bridesmaid and carry the bride’s 
bouquet for her.” 

Tom and Cecy exchanged glances once more. And 
at the instigation of the former, Cecy followed Aunt 
Aimé to her room to hazard one last question. 

“Aunt Aimée,” said she, “has Mr. Salvius really 
proposed to you? 

“Yes, dear,” answered the young a 

“ Would—would you mind telling me I should 
so much like to know,” faltered Cecy, * 

“He wrote me a letter, Cecy,” said the gentle bride- 
sect, “You'll understand all these things yourself 
one day.” 

But neither Cecy nor Tom could fathom this deep 
mystery. 

Pe think there’s witchcraft in it,” growled Tom. “I 


But Mr. Salvius never told them—nor did Miss 
Astley herself ever know—that he himself had chanced 
to be reading in the little summcr-house on the lawn, 
behind the creeper-covered trellis, when the arch-plot 
was concocted, and heard every word of it. 

“The little imps!” said he to himself. “If they 
only knew what a deal of uncertainty and trouble 
they are saving me!” 

And so beautiful Aimée was wooed and won, and the 
secret was kept to the end of the chapter. 


Tus is a delicate way of putting it, isn’t it? „M 
dear,” he said to his wife at table, “I begin to think 
there are a few misprints in your cookery book.” 

— 0. 

Suz: Oh! George, what lovely waves!” 

He: “Very nice; but, poor things, wear id just like 
me—we both arrive at the shore in splendid style, and 
go back broke.” 

S00 


“ Hen marriage was a great disappointment to her 


ends. 

“Indeed ?” 

“Qh, yes! They all predicted it would turn out un- 
happily, and it didn’t.” 


— 02. 
THE OPTIMIST. 

Ir was at lunch, and he was wrestling with a very 
tough piece of veal, 

Now,” said his wife 11 have said that there is 
something to be thankful for in everything. I think 
it would puzzle you to be thankful for anything in 
that veal.’ 

mded. “I was 


“Not a bit,” the hubby res J just 
thinking how fortunate it was that we met it when it 


70 
was young. 8 
Suiton: “Darling, I offer you my hand and 
fortune!” 
The Lady: “So sorry I can't accept. The former is 
too large and the latter too small!” 
— 0 — 
Nett: “I’ve decided to marry your cousin Jack.” 
Belle: “ The idea! Why, Jack never said a word to 


me about 

Nell: “Oh! Jack doesn’t know it yet.” 

>S0c< 4 

A rnorrsson, in explaining to a class of young ladies 
the theory e & which the body is entirely 
renewed every seven , said: “Thus, Miss Brown, 
in seven you will no longer be Miss Brown.” 
“I really hope I sha’n't,” demurely responded the 
girl, modestly casting down her eyes. 


THE FIRST FRESH AIR FUND DAY. 


How One Thousand London Waifs had a Day in 
the Country. 


It was well that the sun shone on June 19th. If it 
been a wet day ono district of London, which is 
ibly the saddest, would have been given over to a 

leep disappointment, 

It was the first “Fresh Air” day of the season. 
When morning dawned a thousand children of the 
slums of Spitaltields and Bethnal Green were feverishly 
dreaming in their stifling torments of the glories of 
a country day. 

One thousand little slum-nurtured hearts danced for 
joy when the light of the sun was scen on the dingy 
walls of the courts, 

There were wild flowers to be gathered by the hundred 
on June 19th; a mighty forest to be explored ; a spread 
of good things to be eaten in a place where birds sing 
from morning to le abe thousand delightful fancies 
surged in the mind of every one of those thousand 
children. 

Bethnal Green Station, when the great company of 
waifs was assembled on the platform waiting for the 
special train to Loughton, was a sight worth secing. 

Mothers had employed wonderful devices in patching, 

refitting, re down, lengthening, and convertin 
garments of all kinds so that their children should loo 
neat. There was not a waif whose clothes were not 
clean and bright, and whose face was not shining with 
the free application of soap. 
The train steamed in, and was raided amid a deafen- 
ing clamour. It drew away, taking with it through 
the sooty East-end, the green suburbs, and the further 
open fields to the forest side a sustained note of high- 
pitched joy—the songs and shouts of a thousand hearts 
almost bursting with happiness. : 

The old forest of Epping was ready to receive Bethnal 
Green's waifs, and it made them wish that the slums 
could always smell of ote aero 

There were cricket and skipping and racing, and all 
sorts of other games for those children who did not 
prefer to roam through the green forest. 

A great many of the waifs spent hours playing hide- 
and-seek among the broad-boled forest trecs. 

Some motor-car trips had been arranged for the little 
ones by a few kindly people, whose goodness the 
children will ever remember. 

During the day two good meals, consisting of meat- 
pies, tarts, cakes, and other dainties dear to the hearts 
of slumland children, were served in the pretty, tree- 
sheltcred retreat which is the F.A.F. headquarters, 

A thousand pairs of weary little legs trudged home to 
3 Green, and a thousand bei aca carried faded 

forest posies ; yet every cye was still. bright, and eve 
little cockney throat sounded a joyous note. a 

Every day now a party of or more waifs will 
3 to Loughton. But the whole population of 

mndon’s slum children cannot be given a country day 
this year unless the Fund is gencrously supported. 

Will you send ninepence—the whole cost of one 
— 5 the name of the saddest of England’s 

ren 


Ernzr (to her dearest friend): “I put my foot in it 
so dreadfully when Edwin pro I meant to say, 
‘This is so sudden!’ you know, but I was so flustered 
that instead I exclaimed, ‘At last! 

SOC 

Tue Davcnuter: “I wonder if he will love me as 
much after we are married?” 

The Mother: “Never mind. You will not care then 
whether he does or not so long as you are married.” 

— 02. 

“Do you believe in realism in the drama?” asked 
tho friend. 

“I do,” replied Mr. Stormington Barnes. Many is 
the time I would have given a great deal to play Macbeth 
with a real banquet.” 

— 0. 
VERY CUTTING. 

“Now that you have—aw—wefused me,” said young 
Sapleigh, “I—aw—have a notion to blow me bwains 
out, doncher know.” 

“Well,” answered Miss Biffkins, “I'd advise you not 
to say anything about it if you do, and no one will ever 
know the difference.” 

Ce) ©] 

He: “I would lay the world at your fect.” 

She (haughtily): “My dear sir, it is there already. 
Don't assume credit fof the law of gravitation.” 

— 0 

Tun Winow: “I want a man to do odd jobs about 
the house, run on errands, one that never answers 
back, and is always ready to do my bidding.” 

Applicant: That's a husband you want, ma’am.” 

— 0. 

Suir: “Do you mean to say you don't have any 
trouble in . your wife dressed in tho height of 

fashion?” 


Wedderburn: “That’s what I said. My troublo 
comes when I don’t keep her dressed that way. 


to suit all tastes, appear in the July NOVEL MAGAZINE, 44, 
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Believe that the 


_ Tus Mexican Government, which uses the rocky 

island known as the Farallones for lighthouse pur- 

poses, discovered some time ago that through a ole 

in one of the rocks, slanting and communicating with 

us ocean, thore came at intervals a terrific stream 
air. 

On examination it was found that the air was forced 
by the E heaving of the waves against the 
lower orifice, 

The Government officials inclosed the upper end 
of the hole with the nozzle of a foghorn, and every 
minute or so there was blown an ear-splitting blast 
which could be heard far out at sea and above the 
din of the breaking rollers. , 

Tha foghorn was allowed to roar only in foggy 
weather. Owing to the fact that it would only sound 
at high tide, the Government thought it advisable to 
erect à steam siren on the island in case the weather 
might be thick at low tide when the natural foghorn 


was silent. 
ROCK USED AS CANNON. 


Most people are aware that the fortifications at Malta 
were cut out of the solid rock, but it is not generally 
known that rock cannon used to defend the place when 
the Knights held it. 

The Knights shaped and bored rocks in the form of 
gigantic cannon, which, when loaded, contained a 
whole barrel of gunpowder. That shovelled in, the 
cannon mouths were plu with pieces of wood. as 
wadding, and loaded up with cannon balls and shells. 

Many of these cannon, of which fifty commanded the 
spots where hostile ships were likely to approach, were 
able to throw ten thousand pound weight of balls. 

Nothing surpassed these natural cannon in the pe 
of the ts, and they were unknown anywhere else 
in the world. 

Pierre Michel, one of the first men to visit Mount 
Fairweather, came back with the startling story that 
the country inland was inhabited; and he had 
seen a great city with big houses, wide streets, parks, 
and churches. : 

What he had per seen was Mother Nature's picture 
gallery—a wonderful mirage which stretches for miles 
across a huge rift in the mountains. 

The phantom city, which is almost a replica of our 
English Bristol, has been since seen by e of 
Abruzzi, who made a pen-and-ink drawing of it. It 
is only visible once # year, but it is the biggest and 
finest living picture painted by Nature ever seen. 


MUSIC RESEMBLING A CATHEDRAL ORGAN. 


Weird music can often be heard along the shores of 
the Red Sea, and resembles in sourfl notes of an 
enormous cathedral organ. 

Scientists declare that the music is purely natural, 
and comes from the sandhills. Hard, icles of 
sand, which break loose from the summit of the hills, 
roll down the slopes and cause a musical vibration. 

Nature's little o has been a matter of discussion 
for many learned ies during recent years, and it 
was only compere? recently that the one possible 
explanation of the mysterious music was given. 

Similar rounds have been heard at Kimberley and 
other parts of tho Transvaal, and they also owe their 
origin to the hills and loose sand. 

Mist-pooffers, or fog-hiccoughs, very often startle 

strangers in India. 
They are exactly like the booming of monster cannon, 
and are continually sounding along the Lower Ganges. 
It is believed that they are electric in their origin, 
for they are only heard when a heat-haze hides the 
horizon. 


NOT GUNS AT ALL. 


During the American-Spanish War the people on the 
Maine Coast heard what they thought was the sound 
of heavy guns booming out at sea. Everybody believed 
that the Spanish warships were close at hand, and 
about to make a sudden attack upon the coast towns. 

As a matter of fact the whole Spanish fleet was at 
the time bottled up in Santiago, and the sounds were 
not the 1 cannon, but =—— caused, by rocks 
= a woe. gd neath the sea following submarine 
upheavals, : 

Not very long ago explosions, similar to those heard 
at Maine, echoed right round the coast of Belgium. 

A British ironclad discovered a new island in the 
Mediterranean some years , and the captain 
planted a Union Jack on one of the volcanic peaks. 

Nature kicked against this appropriation of her 

roperty, and rather than Ict John Bull have the 

Eisnd o sank it under the sea. 
She started work with the volcanoes, and after they 
had burnt for a night, the whole island, with its seeth- 
ing mass of lava, disappeared with a dcafening hiss 
under the waves. 

Dame Nature played the same game with Cockatoo 


And near the Red Sea 


While She once Made the Maine Coast Inhabitants 


She Blows a Foghorn for the Island, in Sundra Straite. 

Just after Britain had taken 

1 on of it, it became 
—— a blazing furnace. 


Volcanoes burst out, and 


Indulges in a Weird Kind 2 boiling flood of lava was 
itched sky high. A little 
3 er one eet most 
explosions ever witnessed by 
mankind blew Cockatoo 
Spenish Navy was about to Island into little bits. 
Attack Them. af 


For days 7 
Sunda trait were a = 


lava bed, and the air was pitch-black with smoke an 


full of raining cinders. 

n man started a scheme to turn a river in the 
Canadian district of Dubec out of its course, he little 
thought that Nature would make him pay dearly for 
his audacity. She did, beg and her revenge cost 
Canada over forty lives and forty thousand pounds. 

The river was split up by labourers into endless 
little water courses, and these were run through 
“dips” in the land in order to irrigate the plain and 
make it fertile. 

Just after the work had been completed a snowstorm 
visited Dubec, and when the snow thawed the plain 

e like a huge sponge. ; 

The land was not suited to_hold water, and within 
a week it became so boggy that scores of farmhouses 
settled into the ground and disappeared altogether. 

Finally, Nature turned Dubec into one gigantic bog, 
and over forty men and women, and a thousand live- 
stock, perished before the district was abandoned. 

ef ee 
HE WON ALL RIGHT. 

“Waar are these cups for?” asked a well-dressed 
man of a jeweller, pointing to some lovely silver cups 
on the counter, 

“These are race-cups to be given as prizes.” 

“Tf that’s so, suppose you and I race for one?” 
and the stranger, with the cup in hand, started, the 
jeweller after him. ’ 

The stranger won the cup. 


——r7o—_——_ 
“Why has Player changed his apart- 
Rogers: “His landlady called his violin a fiddle.” 


— — 
“ Marriage,” remarked the moraliser, is a lottery.” 
“Yes,” rejoined the demoraliser ; “but it’s ono of 
the games of chance that clergymen do not try to 
discourage.” 


„Wr does everybody go to Broadhead for advice?” 

“Oh! he invariably advises them to do just exactly 
what he knows they have perf made up their minds 
to 18 whether he thinks it will be for them or 
no 


— —— — 
TIMES WOULD CHANGE. 
Brusnina Brive: “I want to get a present for my 
husband, but I hardly know what to buy.” 

Shopman: “Why not get one of nice silk 
mufflers to wear during the 888 

Bride: “Oh, dear, no! My h. never goes out 

at night.” N 

{ man: “Well, you might get it for next year; he 
— x Ä—— 


Fryn thousand molecules can sit comfortably on the 
point of a pin. Herein the molecule differs from man. 


— — 
“Sream motor-car, eh? Isn't it rather noisy?” 


“Oh, no! Except for a slight puffing when it is 


climbing a very 8 hill or running over an extra- 
o 


— 2 — 
Aunt Mary: Nora, you're a cruel child. Let that 


cat go at once.” 
Nora the cat): “But shé’s been naughty, 
aunty, and I’m punishin her. I told her it was for 


her own good, an’ it hurt me mor n it hurt her. 


Thé Opening Chapters of a GREAT 
DETECTIVE STORY, written in 
a convincing and powerlul manner, 
appear ia te 


July W W w 
‘ Novel Magazine. 


The title of thie exciting story 
le “THE QUINOUNX OASE.” 
There are nearly one hundred and fifty 


pages entirely devoted to reading 
matter in ble 


july 7 W ww 
Novel Magazine. 


FOURPENCE EVERYWHERE. 


8 Stages of an Out-of-Work’s Lie. 
full hideousness of the thing does not strik 
at first. You have lost your situation. Of 3 oon 
tell yourself the fault was not yours. It was that 
hound of an employer, or else it was some trivial in. 
discretion on your own part, the results of which you 
had not foreseen. Or, ＋ „ it was sheer bad luck. 
There was a reduction o „ and you had to come out 
with several others. Whatever the cause may have 
been, you gs feel that it was no fault of yours. 
You blit ly tell your friends all about it. “Poor 
old chap,” says one. Well, I’m bothered,” remarks 
another; “hard luck, old man,” and so on. You tell 
lots of other people, and they all make similar romarks. 
Altogether, for & few days, or weeks, you are quite 
convinced that the world is really full of good pals, and 
that it is all nonsense about sympathy being a sham. 
Tour money begins to run a little short—the money 
given you in lieu of notice, together with your slight 
savings: A week or two, you say to . and then 
1 ly must find some new work or—— But in the 
happy, optimistic state of your mind you don’t finish 
that sentence. It cannot, e yourself, be possible 
for a smart zone fellow like vou to fall into such a 
position as those people you see lounging about tho 
street. And you laugh the idea to scorn. 
Tou write many letters. Several of these are to those 
friends who covered you with such charming words of 
sympathy when you told them of your ill-luck. This 
time, however, you seriously ask them to help you in 
your for new employment. The other letters 
are to people of influence, employers, and others, and 
— plainly and straightforwardly tell them what has 


pick up the batch of letters, answers to your applica- 
tions. As you slit them open visions of new situations 
0 B. will perhaps wish 

wish you to lunch with hi 
talk it over. Old J. hes, 2 — hich 


to offer you. Old J, “has no ** of a vacancy,” 80 
will not “trouble you” to eal. essrs, G. repre” 


hardship on less than a living wage. 
Then—yes, not —_ are strong eno to stand 
against it—comes the despondent stage. You cease to 


detains your linen until 17 is 

uncleaned 
shirt-front. And you per- 
haps meet one or two of those “pals” of yours who 


were so sympathetic a little while ago. 
They just give you a glance, and nod. No, they don't 
stop you and speak to you like they to do when 


your rathe 


“Phen, though not yet really hungry, you d 
ugh no notice 
that the hun and cup of tea which you bla sh mid-day 


is not quite so as the luncheon you used to 
take at the Bell or the Horseshoe. Those are the inter- 

3 stages in which you gradually slip 
own . 8 


The worse and tragio stages are to come. That day 
arrives — finger uneasily your last half-crown, 
ise that at the end of the day you will 


when you 

be quite penniless, and as you have received no 
reply to your applications for work. For as a man 
wi 


has once held a good ition, there are not 80 
many openings for you as kr those who are content 
with lesser wages. 

Then, enter the pawnbroker, or, rather, enter your- 


self into the pevadier: You out quietly one 
e „ round some dark court, hand in a bundle 
to a Hebrew gen 


The last stages we know too well. 2 work 

does not come. You go on i abbier and 

shabbier, you avoid the streets in which you once 

Lait galked to pn N Ted pale with hunger, c 

iar face, you grow unger, 
well as shabby in attire. 

If you are a Bohemian, a philosopher, perhaps you 

ere 


manage to jog along, pick up a trifle and there by 
odd bs, ali ad vorai 
er 


man, unused to privation, oll, jog it is that 
our name one morning a newspapers 
Yoder the heading A Sad Case. Verdict.” = 


A great idea Ie germinating in our braine and taking tangible form, You will propably benefit. Detaile shortly. 
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CHARACTERS IN THE STORY. 
Nenn Noncor, : to “The Devils Eye.” 
Hoag Lavaca, eee Naret hae told Audrey 


Lea — Carew of his love for ber. 
— — 's brother. 


ARTHUR 

Han Gonna, a financier. 

Cram Warwick, his private secretary. 

“Cuummy” Marston, in love with Warwick. 5, 9 
Jouw Youno, a Chinaman. In search of “ The Devil's Eye. 
Dick WsITrincTon, an accomplice of Leam. 


CHAPTER 


TWENTY-FOUR. f The Fate of Audrey. 


RANT possessed ial qualities that make 
Lu D 3 Had she! 2 man, she 


it to profitable account. . 1 
In like fashion is an empire made, piracy established, 
and a financier’s reputation built up. Audrey's escape from 
the flat was a disaster; it removed the girl, for a time at 
1 from her control, and opened up a whole avenue of 
i complications and contingencies. With the 
genius—or a pirate—Miss Durant decided 


tender mercies of ur 

Besides, there is ‘Audrey to be considered 

herself to fiddle-strings if r doesn’t see her to-morrow, 

and in present condition he looks like wanting a week 
t, roused 


„ alive to the soundness of the a . 
from his apathy and put the point to him. The 
agreed to the pro , and a little 
somewhat restored by a judicious mix- 
and 5 Bob to a four- 


rig stage-door. Leam waved a 


im readiness at 


throug! 
to hurry on first to make p 
with . directions to the driver of 


at your place this 

the Perey and asked me to 
it unconventional, indiscreet, an 

5 awfully anxious about 


sympathy for pretty 


lead to most dis- 
sternly. “ Audrey 
. 1 Len ber this 
ha to her?” 

„bl her’while T ren into the hall to find out 
ht had gone,” he protested. “When I came 
back she'd v: i 5 

heen er eet Leam turned sharply to the 
1 didn’t notice, madam; I looked round suddenly and 
: 28002 24 i db ball, ald Calin „I've in 

a er and 2 run round the show myself. Nove 


police,” said Leam ; 


rful an 
ready @ do and everything that she was 
told, she Mar to Keep silence on the matter 
of ber 7 disappearance to the suffering hero who 
was shortly to arrive. 


In the Grip 


A Story of Love, Hate, and Adventure. 


O 


Not until ea! sufficiently recovered from his combat 
feel some of the elation that was victory’s due, had 
been settled for the night did Leam find an y to 
tell Bob what had hap She fecounted — of 
Audrey's flight as she had learnt it from Colin, carefully 
omitting any mention of the 9 | between herself and 
her cousin at the National Club. She was not slow to 
recall the fact that the grey-gowned from the 
nursing institution had been engaged on Bob’s recommenda- 
tion, remarking with emphasis that but for his lect 
confidence in the woman’s capacity she would have 
dreamt of leaving her cousin to 
Bob, dismayed at the news, was read 
that Rog 


He encoun Colin on the stairs, and, ening: Coat the 
latter had nothing to report, suggested they i 
forces and search for the missing girl together. 
through the two traversed the main thoroughfares of the 
town, now sending the car along at top speed to overtake 
<a figure cogs remind 8 n now 
wdling at a snail's pace, searching eag 
of the ente on either side. J 


The morning found them jaded and disspirited, and of 
the missing girl they had not found a trace. listened 
their rt of failure in silence. - 


the realisation o : 
possibility had strengthened; Leam was ready to believe 


It was a busy and s trying day for Miss Durant. She 
tiring interview with the private detective 
mrs Red decid 4s piece the ones’ of (Se 


ugh 
Laurence, the murdered M.P. The authorities had come 
to the conclusion that the dead man had been the victim 
of foul play, and pending the inquest were sifting and 
collecting evidence. 

The calm, impassive manner of the detective reminded 
Leam of his French confrere who had interviewed her on 


Lauren: ballroom 
before she left the house, and dwelt on the fact that 
had parted in the hall. 

“He went back to make excuses for me to his mother. 
I had not wished her ‘Good-bye,’ the rooms were hot, and 
I was feeling a little faint and anxious for fresh air. 

“That was the last time you saw Mr. Laurence?” 

Fide last time,” she echoed, and put her handkerchief 
to her eyes. 

The — impressed with her beauty—and her flat— 
troubled her with no more questions. Leam at the 
che was called upon to give 3 her 
ment, word for word. The verdict, one of murder against 
@ person or row unknown, gave her an uncomfortable 
sensation, which the remembrance of the scarlet orchid 
that had so strangely vanished did not tend to allay. 
From that time Leam Durant lost the habit of unbroken 
sleep, and developed @ curious wakefulness at night. But 
these things happened later; on the day following 
escape of Audrey they were yet to come. 

Roger had been made aware of Audrey's flight, and 
F He showed such 
grief, such uncontrollable ir, ) 
entertained of taking Audrey’s place in his heart fell very 


“It's the suspense that kills me,” he 
think I could better bear to learn the worst than 
fear of what has 
been left unturned to 
of her wandering in the 
happen te. day to- day, when we were to have 


ma ! 
X ust not despair,” said Leam slow! 
You must not despair. E iy, 


And in the twilight 
His head bent forward, 


L 
i 


i 


F 
Fy 


| 


each pause—a pause in which 


f Fate. 


By John K. Prothero. 


ain his darling’s kisses—was as a knife thrust 
threugh her soul. 

Towards the evening there came a smart ring at the bell. 
Leam, mistrusting the old crone, answered the door her- 
self. Dick Whittington stood upon the threshold. 

“T am glad to sce you,” she said, speaking for once the 
truth—the ordeal of 8 reminiscences of Audrey was 
a trying one. “We are in trouble,” she added. “My 
cousin, Audrey Carew, has disap; ; London, the great, 
the mysterious, has enveloped her. Come in and talk to 


Roger Norcot. He is engaged to Audrey, and needs 
cheering up. 
“Tell me”—Dick laid a detaining hand upon her 


shoulder—“ that was your cousin I saw—the first time 3 
came here!” 

“This is the first time,” she answered. “I have no 
recollection of a previous visit, — the 
“unless you wish me to refresh my memory in other 
matters as well?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 
ance?” he asked, “or do you 

She interrupted him. “Come in,” she said again, and 
question Roger; later there will bo other people you can 
cross-examine. When you have heard what they all have 
to say you will be convinced of the injustice of your 
suspicion against me; at least, I hope you will.” 

he smiled, and, cutting short his answer, ushcred him 
in to Norcot, who, by his si ple, boyish frankness 
and the plain, unvarnished tale told, succeeded in 
removing from the visitor’s. mind any suspicion — 
Leam. Dick held a sort of watching brief for Au A 
he liked the girl—she had reminded him of Elinor. But 
though he was at length convinced her disappearance 
did not lie at Leam's door, he was not so sure the 
red-haired beauty was innocent of causing Audrey’s illness. 
He mistrusted face She had no honour, no truth in 
her; even to the proverb about honesty and thieves she was 
a marked exception. 

It was close on eleven when Bob Taylor and Chaldecott 
returned from their day’s search. The boy beckoned to 
Leam and led the way into the kitchen, where sat a stolid- 
looking: constable, clasping a girl's hat in his hand. 

“You have news—news of Audrey!” she asked breath- 
ae The constable rose to his feet. 

“This hat, also this coat, was found on the parapet of 
the Embankment near Westminster Bridge. Can you 
identify them, ma’am?” 

— nodded, fingering the articles with eager, trembling 
s. 


“ They are my cousin’s, Audrey Carew’s,” she answered. 
3 do they signify, what do they mean—these 
ings?” 
The constable hesitated. “Maybe,” he said, “the poor 
irl ” He paused. They were lying close—to—the 
river,” he said slowly. 

Leam turned towards him. “You mean my cousin's 
drowned herself?” she said slowly, gripping the table for 


ba 
os man nodded gravely. 

“Dead!” she said in a gasping voice; then with a shrill 
cry threw up her hands, Dead!” she screamed. 
“ Audrey’s—dead / 


Is it a genuine disappear- 


CHAPTER 
TWENTY-FIVE. 


Arthur Durant Shows 
His Teeth. 


Cram Warwick had fallen on evil days. Since Goring 
in a fit of fury had discharged him on suspicion of collu- 
sion with Leam the ex-secretary had been out of employ- 
ment. He had not been able to save from his salary of 
four pounds A: week, munificent as that sum had at first 
ap to 


m on the rare occasions she allowed him to take her 
out did not trouble to curb her expensive tastes, and the 
cost of en g his lady fair meant many banyan days 
for Warwick. 

Ho had returned to the old hopeless task of studying the 
advertisements in the free libraries, and when he had the 
Necessary pence for Postage applied for vacant situations, 
suitable and ctherwise. hen the postage was not forth- 
coming he delivered his letters by hand at the offices in the 
City, where his tall, slim figure and distinguished air 
gained him a stare of surprise. 

Under the strain of worry and impending want his face 
fell gradually into the old haggard lines of anxiety; his 
attire slowly and by degrees acquired the threadbare look 
eloquent of grinding poverty. First his watch disappeared, 
then his chain; later his great-coat was missing, and last 
of all vanished his well-cut grey frock suit. 

Chummy had noted this gradual decrease of his apparel, 
and the absence of the great-coat had given her loving 
heart a special pang. When, however, the grey frock suit 
3 as well pretty brown eyes filled to over- 

wing. 

She and Cyril had drifted very far from the intimacy of 
the old days, the time when Chummy used to thrill at his 
and give him eager welcome had long gone by. 

e had felt the reproach in the girlish face when time 
and again Leam’s caprices had between him and the 
fulfilment of a promised jaunt. It had hurt him to see 
the disappointment in the clear, brown eyes, and, manlike, 
wishing to escape reproach and hurt, managed to avoid, 


Those who like detective stories should read Spe erasing rn of “The Quincunz Case“ in the July 
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just os in the old days be had contrived to meet, his Tr Behold ee “I'm not; Tm honest a yon. 
right-faced little friend. talking all the while ce his „ 
was very sore at heart in those days; his] people that sho met. there. And greduelly Cyril's face from here. You 
ting, his kindly smile had helped the relaxed, the tired lines about his mouth sof to the pics put her 
wledge that his love was given to another | weariness of his eyes grew less. By the time Jim Marston fray Jon's penser So. Who'll believe me He looked 
. . Goring for one, and — he 
mother of him who died so sud- 


hummy 
affectionate 
to bear the n i 
woman. Deprived of the salve of eship, her love | and his sons returned the two were back on their old terms | cunning. Mr. 
became a pain and ate into her soul. Her eyes, heavy | of affectionate intimacy, and it was with a feeling of regret | — Mrs. Laurence, the 
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ut the “halls” and the nice queer | brought 


with lack of rest, were dim; her smile was wistful; she | Cyril left the pleasant room and Chummy’s soft voice and —_ other nigh’ 


“She 


and 


sunny smile for the solitude of his own apartment. 


can 
; ° lexed. | Her father noted the in the girl's spirits, but was | you like, or you can call up Jim and 

used xe al ees 4 e bos “a — 8 e. Cyril Warwick had Yom whet I've said. T don't caré—I'll do it all the same. 

Now she’s like a bird that’s ite mate, and the place is | known Chummy since she was a child, and the girl looked If you don't clear from here to-morro 

grave as a church. 


about the house all day. | too unobservant to discover the cause. Cyri 


c 
ve 
„ the r 
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up to him Jim supposed—as a sort of uncle, or maybe a e know 


Hi „ to whom he thus appealed could offer no | very elder brother ! “Why do you w me to leave? 
solution, Giowart, the only one w might have laid a hur Durant, however, was not so deceived. He had “That's my 5 


fi en the cause, was on the Continent, doing 6 special | been aware of the cause of Chummy's depression of late, “You mus 


me 
“torn” at the French “ halls. and more than once had been on the point of an outbreak “A Baal The boy flushed 


The estran t bet Warwick and his against Warwick. Chummy’s the reason,” he cried. “Haven't I seen her 
friend lasted or ag — oe his rity. Wien he The youth had sufficient sense to understand that it tt all thin and because of you? Haven't I 
returned from the interview with Goring defeat written | would not serve his purpose to speak against his enemy— her crying through the night! I tell you Id 11. 


on his face and in his walk, Chummy . — a part at | for so he had come to regard Warwick—to any member of | down for her to walk on if she'd put her foot om me. 


least of what had hap 


‘4 9. ” 
tion. With the departure of his watch she all but tendered | was not altogether friendly towards Cyril, would not | You've got to go, or be brou 
the olive branch, and when — 4 stared from War- tolerate any complaint against him from a waif like | the table PIl send Leam to gao 


wick’s erstwhile well-filled wi 
last remnant of pride. 


his dealings, quick at his business, and faithful to his | confused with many emotions. The 


That evening, when he returned from a more than | employers. bad a hand in Laurence’s death 


usually tiring tramp, 
' “You're tired 
some tea. I'm 


V myself,” she ad 


she met him in the hall. he youth had studied Chummy’s fluctuations; he noted | recalled dark rumours he had hear 
Cyril,” she said softly. “Come and have | her alternate moods of gaiety and depression, and had | rumours connecting her with more than one man’s ruin. 
ded shyly 3 “father and | come to the conclusion that while Warwick remained an Masked it possible she had plundered 10 Laurence, 


to offer consola- | the family. Even Stewart, who, as the boy discovered, | not so likely to let her cry and gr 
fr 


pity swamped the | Arthur, though the waif had proved himself honest in all Warwick fell to pacing the room 21 clear * 
hinted that 

t his will Cyril 
of her in Paris— 


h „ 
Tan 


the bo: 't be home f hour yet. inmate of the house his idol’s peace of mind was hopelessly | plun, him into such heavy debt that committed 
“T thi K Tm too — ts eon tea with anyone to-day,” | endangered. He had for the girl an immeasurable — suici 0 It was ag thought. More ugly still was 
he answered, “thank you all the .* He lingered, and patience, that asked only for permission to serve her. Durant’s threat to inform Goring of his sister's foe 
no 


same t 
nevertheless; the slim fi in the blue frock, the fair He knew she held for him a kindl 3 Harold was vindictive and unscrupulous; he woul 
for him could 


fa ith its f f shi hair, were very attractive | hearted pity; he knew also that her feeli 
“his glia ing : never ie the ‘nature of things become a warmer one. It was a grave danger for Leam, a danger he could not 


to his 5 f 
bg! bo say my tea always did you good,” she He accepted that with -like submission, as he rmit her to risk. The young cub was evident! 


“You used 


hesitate to use the brother’s evidence 


ainst her. 


m 
coaxed; “besides, there are crumpets, and you know, | accepted the fact that she loved another man. Had that | jealous of Chummy ; his renter A had conceived the 


Cyril, you love crumpets. 
She opened the dining-room door, N a glim 
the table, drawn close to a bright fire and se with 


crum 


welcome; C. ielded to the suggestion and meekly | thought hit on a plan to e 
followed 9 * 1 Millm 


at tea 


confidential. 
3 


Fre 
er’s job i 
a lied 


! 
H 
i 
. 
a 
f 


?” she asked. 
“6, chock, his bend. “We, my dear,” he replied necessarily _ inj 


girl; “at least——” 


shyly, “that when 1 woman is fond of e man she doesn't „ 2 eee N When the came to him in the 
of 5 his weak My 7 


„That's 
with a w 


despises à failure”—his face twi infully—“and Im 
afraid there’s no of my being an else.” 
Ph EN oy Ba 
saucer—“ o me a favour. | |. 
Bay ‘Yes 8 forward eppealingly. “I | t take a chair, seating himself the bed. Tun news that Audrey Carew’s coat and hat had been 
want you to let me lend you some money. “What is it?” he asked sharply. discovered on the parapet of the Thames Embankment 
“My dear Chummy— She his protestation. | “My sister is well,” commenced Arthur; “she’s | carried conviction to the girl’s friends that she had thrown 
“Now, please don't refuse,” she said. “We've been got a nice flat and plenty of fine friends. I hear”—he-| herself into the water the girl's excited 
friends now for such a long that I think you might CCC state, her delirious condition, it was impossible to believe 
do as I ask. Don’t you understand that it hurts dread- | of ae eng ood h. otherwise. 
fully for me to think of out all day with nothing to ‘Well? arwick turned an impassive face. Bob, full of self-reproach that his suspicions of Leam 
eat? And when it rains I can't ng you . “It would be u pity to spoil her chance. Leam always | should have led him to recommend the nurse who was thi 
have no overcoat and no „ let me help you took kindly to fine clothes and fine ways. I wonder what | primary cause of the mischief, suffered of remorse, 
. little.” a ie ee a and could net bear to eee, poor Ro e 
re were tare a suspicious tremor refused to believe was dead. been . 
in her voice. Profoundly touched, Cyril foes and came “Look here, my lad”—Cyril turned towards 8 orced her 


towards her. 

“What a good little 
hand on her shoulder, 
been to her of late! 


ur 
Is.” 
„Will 


with delig 
gy seat for the opening night if you'll go. 


¥ 
Ho laughed at her eagerness. ar Bob thet the ween had Ie 
“Of course I'll promise. You're terribly vain, Chummy, | Fring and Gardening notes, with special photos. Unique Tad deus oo 
wash We shew off your Wiehe?” ummy. | Snger-print identification competition now starting. gga oye pp n 


Zhe smiled contentedly, happy in his 2 in 
che thought that she counted py a little in his te ren 


You only 


times 
5 It vas relief to 9 ames 2 
“ understood,” an ummy, now that no 
was, as he 825 of old, e tactful, 3 at the mansions, and through him was introduced to the “ And Leam, too, sir; don’t f 
person. Hie told her what she had already guessed—that | porter of The establishment. 
arold Goring had dismissed him, and that he was once] As a “professional” working the West End ball 


„It's a ridiculous — * to 
or 


her—lately ?” 
n 
at his coat, caref brushed indeed, but | Passages 
shoring wits of ofl tho oe ad dressed ae oy 
. t care were * 
Oho paved. “TI mean,” she added | voice demanded admittance. 


My dear not 
atest turn; it's an age since I've seen you at the 


Lane, of her love. ‘The fact that 
you come and sce me soon!” She fiushed f he Penny Mustrated Paper. formidable rival seemed prophetic of her ae failure to 


other man returned her affection Durant would have curbed | that the girl was unduly 
f 
ten and | idol and saddened her life roused him 


that same room—Cyril grew | ledge of his sister’s whereabouts and in devious ws, Mr. Goring you'll hear. And 
looked e cultivated the acquaintance of the lift boy | you over here and now to the 


8 
Ns Arthur's 1 — was a thing to boast of. Both the | less waif, into the house. 
Chummy, but positively lift boy and the porter succumbed to the lamour of the “T shal 


me t starve. I simply | variety to talk, they told all they knew— | and he pointed to the door. 


Arthur learnt sufficient to : that Goring no | ignominy of treating with a 
said 


f 
if 
f 


down at heel li 
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al it is,” he said kindly, resting his | What is it you have come 
Pind what an steer brute T've “She's a sai 


you don’t to what I ask.” ‘ 
to 
Come, tell me all about | ® blackmailer, after all, as Norcot said.” returning at intervals to the flat 


The best illustrated record of the events of the week. | accountable silence of 


Big Schemes? Who eald big Schemes? Ah! You wait till you read about ours, Detaile coming 


loyment. I'm not 2 I'd take a | and Sack teary didn’t—of the ting tenants of the “Yes; but you mustn't leave word wh 
were lucky enough the offer of one. | flats. Arthur, with patience and infinite cunning, 22 J mean it, —— —_ — disappear. 
ind, but ected arwic 
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game way 
lied 


f 
cost, with the notion of selling 


Out every Friday. Id. appearance and reputed death, but her letter, sent 


y Who r with much of what was happenin „It will be too late. You youn Toad, I'd better hand 


that.” 


For a while there was silence; then with a sigh Warwick 
turned towards the youth, whom he had brought, a friend- 


go,“ he said shortly, “to-morrow. Now get 


he felt abased „ But 
hat 55 
of his intentions; he 


taken, peace of mind and 
3 it was but little 


mechanically, and 
upon suddenly that thers 

g only Leam had left him—life! 

darkness—when 


B 


would como 


d his and 
I can't take money, dear, and, | you know it, though you can’t bear to hear it said. You're | the fact that the girl’s purse was still in the pocket o 
Ar dilly about my sister; you've lost your head over l . 
two in the locker yet. Come, up. I'll promise you Aj 
this, that when I’m right on my uppers I'll come to you | impatience—“hear me out. I Kno“ about her to 
and borrow all you want to lend me. That’s a in, | send her to any day. Oh, yes”—as the man sneered | “She's not dead 
And now we won't talk any mére of disagrerable 5 t I should lock myself up at the same time, . 


7" b 
öde t 


tno 
—“ you've 
—— If not. U 


paused 


was there. Oh, iffs 
send for che police if 
all the house and tell 


adly 


d in a man she'd known 
his dislike; but the knowledge that Warwick slighted his | since childhood. Preposterous! But the idea was rooted 

pt hr ge 4 * * 12 N Hs . Durant's — — if he (Warwick) did not humour 
The picture was inviting with its air of ch eci arwick must rid of, and after pro Leam wou er. 

y i aor — his removal from Tha bones “If you only go, sir —the lad retained the outward 
an Street. forms of respect—“ I'll not say a word to anyone about 
Under the influence of old association—they two had sat With some pains and trouble Durant acquired a know- | Leam. You'll know if I keep my promise. If I speak to 

in 2 


ere you're going. 
tated. It needed a wrench 
he sighed and leaned his heusted, the porter arrived at the top floor. wrench to leave Jim and the bo and little Ch 


ort. One thing only 
—as Warwick showed of Hr of hope—as yet the girl’s body had 
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place named by the Chinaman as an address that would | “Quite so. I presume you don’t crave for publication?“ 
always find him, received no answer. a “Not more than you will, Mr. Goring. I also have a 
There were but two heirs now to “The Devil's Eye,” | memoir, or let us call it a love story—one that should 
and the fear that John Young should try to reduce that | interest you.” 
number by half and sacrifice 1 to his desire for the “You refer to my letters to yourself. Publish if you 
emerald was rarely abscnt from her mind. . like, my dear—the scandal will hurt you more than me.” 
The remembrance that the week of grace Goring had It's not a question of letters, bub of history—family 
given her—a week in which she was to decide between | history. Your wife’s a good woman, you told me, I think, 
social disgrace and the great emerald—had expired came | Mr. ey 5 
to her as a relief. She went down to the City attired in “You'll keep my wife’s name out of this conversation, if 
sombre garments of mourning—that seemed to make her | you pene Miss Durant.” . 
skin more fair, her eyes more dazzling— prepared for an| “I'm afraid I can't. My love story concerns your wife 
interview. Mr. Goring, however, had not yet returned | and another.” 
from P. His return was, indeed, uncertain; he was He laughed derisively. 
not likely to be back before a week. In a week, Leam “You're a good liar, Leam,” he said; “but the story is 
reflected, Mz Goring might learn even more than he | too stee „even for you.” i 
already knew of her past life. She held a card strong “You'd better hear the whole, hadn’t you? Your wife, 
enough 40 trump his trick, however, and enjoyed the | I am sure, is a model of all the virtues and the proprieties. 


mention no names, but Society will read between the lines. 
The scandal won't do you any good in the City, you know; 
the least hint of a domestic complication is always bad for 
a man in your position.” 
“ How do I know you're not bluffing?” he asked savagely. 
“Where are your proofs? I can’t rely on your word.” 
“I don’t ask you to. I can refer you to a person on 
whose word I implicitly rely. Ask that person if what I 
have said is true. By the answer I'll abide.” 
“Who am I to ask?” he asked, curiosity roused at her 
tone. 
For a moment she looked at him, a mocking smile on her 
11 Then, bending forward, she whispered: “ Your wife/” 
(Another long instalment of this splendid story 
will appear next week.) 
— — 


NOVEL ORIGIN OF A SONG. 3 


t of his discomfiture. She must have boen a pretty girl. A pity you were not 
a was not the only person interested in his return. | her first lover.” ow i A ae eran in 5 7 Share of a Song. 
Elinor called several time at the imposing offices in Thgpg-| ‘“ You-—” He sprang to his feet with an oath. ow You May ata an Give P ensure. 
morton Street to inquire the probable date of her husbands] ou thought perhaps she married you for love —eh, Mr. Tre Fresh Air Fund has received a novel contribution 


return, but without success. In desperation she asked the | Goring? Not a bit of it; she was as mercenary as the 
manager to give her Harold's address, or, failing that, rest cf us. Your money-bags outweighed her love—for the 
forward on a letter; but with t deference and impres- | other man, that was all. From the day you made her your 
sive politeness the manager lared he was in entire| wife up till now her heart has been given to—to——” 
ignorance of Mr. Goring’s whereabouts. She Pe 5 

her husband gave no sign of his existence, “Go on!” he shouted. “Who is he? Out with the 
sent her no letters, not so much as a line inquiring after name!” 
Lisbeth’s health. Mortified beyond expression, Elinor had| “Dick Whittington!” she answered. 
to resign herself to patience. She had desired to tell “The devil!” cried Goring, and fell back. Suddenly 
Harold what she knew of Whittington; had tried all half. forgotten words and acts came back to him in hideous 
means in her power to do so. He himself had prevented | proof of Leam’s assertion. He remembered his wife's 
the confession, but, none the less, the knowledge that he | agitation at the Laurence’s “ At Home”; she had ascribed 
was still ignorant as to Whittington’s true character it to faintness, and he, like a fool, had believed her. 


in the shape of a song, entitled Who's for the Chil- 
dren ? he composer is Mr. Reginald Somerville, 
whose last song, “A Breton Lullaby,” hus met with 
such wide success. 
Mr. F. E. Weatherly, the writer of so many popular 
songs, is the author. Both of these gentlemen have 
resented their work as u contribution to the F. A. F. 
essrs. Elkin and Co., the well-known publishers, 
have heartily co-operated in the matter, and are pub- 
lishing the song on exceptional terms for the Fund. 
The generosity of author, composer, and publishers 


means that every two songs sold will give some r 


weighed upon her. “ Faintness "—he swore savagely—“ it was agitation at the] child a day in the country. I. ill help the Fresh 

1 — psa 12 2 5 a= ht's 8 sight of = on 2 tog el * — a Air Fund and be ata a Ape, — ipleneure by 
ew is office, and foun urant | treaties, her veiled warnin shou enter in 1 f 

waiting for hint — — with, the man. t was to serve as a cloak for ordering the song at once. The pleasure will be doubled 


when you know that not only can you enjoy singing the 

song, but you will also have helped to give some poor 

city child a day’s enjoyment among the green fields. 
addition to this, there is a probability of your 


“You're looking better for your holiday,” she said | her intrigue. 

sweetly. “Did you have a good time in Paris?” “How did you discover this?” he asked. “The man 
“Extremely. I found out everything I wished to know.” | has only been in England a few weeks.” 

He stared at her insolently, but she returned his gaze “T overheard their conversation at the Laurences’. Your 


unmoved. wife cried out at sight of Whittington, and asked why he| bringing other help to the good cause. People who see 

“Been 9 into ancient history? It's sur - had returned. He answered that he loved b the song in your house, or who hear you sing it, will in 
prising what a lot of unexpected things one comes across | in spite of her marriage—and "—Leam * „many cases send for a copy for themselves. At all 
in f records.” fessed that she loved bim still. I gathered that at one | events, their attention will be called to one of the finest 


“It is,” he said drily, and produced his notebook. | time they had been engaged. Since then I have made 
“I've a very interesting history here. Do you care to inquiries, and I find my supposition was correct. Now, 
m to it? Harold Goring”—she faced round quickly —" ts it to be 
“Thank you, I'll take it as read. It is without doubt a peace or war 1 us? The case lies thus: either you 
eed myself, — you “ie going to publish.” . vere in and BP from makin A peg pe you know, or 
2 ropose i ss you accept the | think you know, to m. it, or I send à picturesque 2 
alternative.“ a K * . a of your wife's previous engagement to Bick Whit- Fir ord Od, Band 1D Beck Strest. Ragant Street, 
“And that is to assign to you my share in The Devil's] tington and hint at a revival of tho attachment to half a. Blkin and Co, 8 and 10 Beak Street, Regent Street, 
. d rs. They'll publish the tit-bit gladly. I shall| London, W. 


charities ever started, viz., the Fresh Air Fund, anda 
harvest of contributions will certainly result. 

The song is published in two keys—F (compass C to 
1 and A flat n E flat to F). The price is 18. net. 
any musicseller, or will be sent post free on receipt of 
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virtues. Send to STEPHEN GREEN, 
ret — Road, London, for the 


deal ous You can neither make or buy a drink so is 
0 fy to a new healthful, so thirst quenching, so convenient, | 
and so inexpensive. Made from fruit and t."" This book should be seen 
sugar only. Refreshing and invigorating. by all who suffer from any eye 
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Great Distribution of Ni 


LARGE TRIAL BOXES 


My offer is a straightfor- 
ward, honest proposition 
from a business man to 


a LARGE TRIAL BO 
John Craven-Burlel 
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SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


to eat with chops is made thus: 

ATasty Sauce Take three tablespoonsful of 
gravy, two of Worcester sauce, add salt and pepper, anda 
teaspoonful of shallots and vinegar. Stir till very hot, 


— In I should boil the 
our case I 8 

To Preserve Milk, mill myself daily. See that 
it is in a clean bowl directly it comes (e jug 
should never be used for milk as it cannot be kept so 
soru VV after scalding, stir in a 
Era t, and place in a clean cool bowl. (Reply to 
Va). 


akes a nice light supper disb. 
Minced Tongue Take sone ccld iniled tongueand 
mince it 


finely. Dredge thickly with flour, and mix 

with a little milk, Add the beaten yolk of au egg, and 

stir it over the fire for a few minutes. Put some neat 

squares of buttered toast on a hot dish. Cover with the 
tongue, 


prepares garnish with slices of lemon, and serve 
t. 


Make some very stron 
Coffee Soda-Water. coffee, letting it stand til 


ectly clear, and pouring 
it off carefully. Add sufficient condensed milk to 
sweeten it, and at 


the last moment add a dash of soda- 
water. Half a pint of coffee will be necessary for one 
pint and a balf of — “yah: Ice the whole if 
possible, (Reply to Inzns N.) 

Plain Sweet Biscuits. Tekebslfa pound of Boss: 


poun 

und of caster sugar. 
paste with milk, flavour 

Roll out thin, 


to taste 


finely. Melt 

k it into the 
then 

rather more than half Place 

half a cherry on the top 

a ly oven. (Reply to ALDERSHOT.) 

rice should be 


Boil 
1 
Victoria Sandwich mode as follows will, I feel 


Take one egg, its weight in butter, caster sugar, our 
and gigund ree, algo tablenpoontsl of baking powder 


powder together, and stir into the 
other te; beat all thoroughly, add the stifiy 
beaten whites of and spread on two shallow greased 


tina. Bake in a hot oven for seven to ten minutes, turn 
on to a sieve, spread with jam and serve with caster sugar 
over. (Reply to GAU As.) 


— .. — 


HINTS FOR THE HO. 
Camphor shorld pet bo posed nest fore nels 


them in the sunshine for a few 

To Air Bede Boa and then roll up with a couple 
of hot water bottles. 

Discoloration on Cups and Saucers ell 

removed by rubbing with damp salt. . 

if placed in the oven long enough 

Stale Biscuits to any them thoroughly’ without 

burning, are quite as good and crisp as when made. 

Tall Women when Cooking ery cca 

t this raise the of the kitchen table on bricks 
=e 

To Rid a House of Flies. be Mgr Rigo 


fast-increasing pest, but few are eo successful as the 
sim rush over the windows each 


Dry Children’s E erty, Ae 
towel or old handkerchief. Careless drying of this 
delicate organ will constantly produce deafness. 
A Good Mouth Wash. nter ina 
to it in crystals of anganate of potash sufficient to 
ht crimson lee Wash out the 
mouth with y. 


behind, using 
vort 
Place int of cold 
Bottle and add 
make the liquid a 
I should 


To Remove Cement from Tiled Floor , pply 


paraffin, and then scour it with sand. If this does not 
remove it, try washiag with hot soft water and soap. 
(Reply to Cross Kur.) 


To Give the Appearance of Sunburn om 


I have used coffee. This was painted on and allowed 
to dry on to the hands and face. Probably a gi would 
sell you prepared walnut juice for a trifle. (Reply to 
Wosrmr) 1 tel 


Thie Filling for Old Nail Holes rufe aut 


your La ages Take fine sawdust and mix into a thick 
ste with glue. pound it into the holes, and, when dry, 
it will m the wood as good as new. (Reply 


RICHMOND.) . wk 9 
To Clean Carved Ivory. 1 dl oo — 
add to it a few drops of lemon · juios. Lay the mixture 
thickly over the carving, and leave till dry, when it 
should be brushed off with a clean brush. (Reply to 

HaRRNOwOa rx.) 1 
ma 0 


Stalins on Cream Cashmere Dress 22 . 


rubbing with hot flour. Place the flour in the oven 

hot through, but not digcoloured, and apply it with 

a flannel. As soon as it becomes dirty, b off and 
use clean flour. (Reply to Dats.) 

is to make 


A Good Remedy for Damp Walle . tron 


solation of alum and wash the walls down with it. 
the wail is to be , put some brown-paper on 
wall and let it dry thoroughly before papering in 
the usual way. (Reply to DaLEsips.) 
1, 1 

To Clean Stone Steps ali apg ig 
with stone blue. Boil in it one pound of white size, 
dissolve in it while boiling a quarter of a pound of 
whiting and three cakes of pipeclay. Stir 
thoroughly. Then wash the steps with this solution in 
a 2 qulok manner and finish with a flannel and water 
in the ordinary way. This need only be done twice a 
week, the other days just brush off the dirt. (Reply to 
Hagpina.) 

The Value of Rain Water. = — =— 


inary circumstances is rain water, which is certain!: 

great luxury to those in towns for washing. If it 
were full: opp how valuable rain water really is, 
the people large towns would see that it was not 
always It is free from the hardness which charac- 
terises water, feels soft to the hands, forms a 
beautif well with the skin. It is tho 
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GOOD TASTE IN FURNISHING. 
“See has excellent taste,“ we hear it said, and we 
what is meant, though none can d t. 
is taste? It is hard to say. 
rule or Ee eae ard by com- 

hich things ma 7 
of — It is thought 


latter 
— Rica | and some thought—in short, good taste. 


64. EDITION OF 


HOLIDAY READING, 
VALDAR one OFT BORN. 


Luthor of “The Angel of the Revolution,” “ A Honeymoon tm Space,” ., ote 
At afl Railway Bookotalls aad Newsagents. 


: DONT’S. 

Don'r think you are too old to do this, too old to do 
that. You are always as young as you feel. People 
grow old by thinking themselves ie. 

Dont think that you are forbidden to live a young 
life, which has a tendency to x 4 up youthful looks. 
Woman, while not being kittenish, or a “bud,” need 
atin 4 9 in her ways. 1 

n’t, however, go on to the housetop and lai 
it to the world that you are forty and glad of .* 9 


— 8. 


8 TALL WIVES 1 MEN. 
@ men are usuall diffident and lacki 
in self-assurance. Ths 8 who 87 * chen 


usually some sparkli vivacious, fairy-like ereatu 
with kittonish a en please, * 
The little man, on the con , is seldom burdened 
witir humility. He is a being of great aspirations and 
- ndous ee he believes in 1 which 
reason w generally can get the woman of 
his choice to smile upon him. The dainty, Titani 
like woman no charms for him. 1 = 
The five foot six or seven man likes a woman to be 
one or two inches his rior, and thoroughly mature, 
He dreads any trace o the bread-and-butter school- 
rl. His ideal resembles the strong, heroic women 
hakespeare has pictured, full of character and spirit, 
with a fair spice of temper. 


— Ofte 


ECONOMIES THAT DO NOT PAY. 
Many a girl who earns her own living practises 
foolish economies—foolish because they tend to limit 
Her test mistake in this 


this short-sighted girl made a practice of eating 
hich her father and brothers begin 

the tea-and-bread-and-butter 
be less harmful; but nine times out of 
ten the meal has been of exactly the same 
character, and of the evening one—esten and imper- 
fectly digested in the worn-out languor produced by 
rowed hours practical fasting—little can be said in its 
favour. 

Let ged p= who is tempted to economise in such a 
fashion any medical man the most frequent cause 
of nervous prostration and general breakdown among 
feminine workers, and “lack of proper food” will, 
without a genkey, Pe the answer. More than likely, 
“fresh air” will be added; for here, again, the 
Pian who earns her living is often grievously to 

0. 

The evenings and half-holidays masculine toilers 
devote with, perhaps, unconscious wisdom to some 
outdoor are more than often spent by a tired 
little girl making a new blouse or “doing up” a hat 
—economies both which, if they necessarily mean 
3 precious hours indoors, certainly belong to 

that do not pay. 


— 2 — 


EXERCISES FOR WOMEN. 
Tun importance of having sufficient and suitable 
for those who desire to be healthy, to pos:ess 


brilliant com: and cannot be too 
33 
health 


to show for 


what 
— issue of that invaluable little 


You 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS, 
Read the list of “Seaside and Country Apartments,” 
advertised regularly in the 


Daily Express 


— 
On Sale at all Rattway Bookstalls and Newsagents 
throughout the Country. 


WREK ENDING 
Juty 6, 1905. . 


— 


‘A QUESTION OF BREAD. 


Ir were to ask you which is the better, Brown 
Broad or White, you would immediately unswer; 
1 Brown, of course.” If further asked. Then do you 
always use Brown Bread in your family? you would 
de forced to reply. Not always; indeed, very seldom.” 

Is not this very remarkable? You read the warnings 
of Medical men and other Scientific people about the 

nature of White Bread. You have 
learned tl at its use accounts for early decay of the 
teath, weakness in children, and the general undertone 
of ill health so ee fea in 5 Tot it eee 
to a cn your table e mo „ noon, night. 

— — you say the skilaven do not like Dies 
Bread, that they cannot bear its colour, or its taste, or 
its 3 or that they cannot t it. 

Woll, face the matter clearly. Can you afford the 
weakness in which you are told follows the use 
of White Bread, or can you find other means to get the 
game benefit without the colour, the taste and the 
indigestibility of Brown Bread ? 

you bake at home and use “ Oerebos Salt instead 
of common salt, then your White Bread is made as 
ing as Whole Meal Bread. The 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT. 


elements which exist in Whole Wheat and are removed 
with the Bran when making White Flour. These 
elements (Phosphates) form 
of which 
tissues of brain and nerres. Nature can no more build 
the body without the Phosphates than you can build a 
house without bricks or mortar. ; 

But you say, We don’t bake at home, and therefore 
must eat the Bread that we buy, which is probably 
salted with common salt. Then we have 5 
bought a loaf of Brown Bread, but before it was eaten it 
got because no one seemed to care for it Aad 

There is still a reasonable ie out of your N 

t i nine hite Bread and cannot 
correct and strengthen it wich Cerebos” Salt because 


the same benefit by using “‘ Cerebos 

In the kitchen more salt 
and if you — “Cerebos” Salt 
introduced into a eat a constant 
same vital Wheat hates which 
in b yous a 
Ww 
in yeas book to sup ly 

ty of sali 


If your WHITE BREAD is salted with 


CEREBOS 
SALT 


15 


ive you material benefit. It appears a small matter, 
ut it is one u I 
actual substance out | the health and vigour of your family both now and in 
ature forms bones and teeth as well as the | future years. 


which may depend in t measure 


it is made as nourishing as Whole 
Meal or Brown Bread. 


If you do not bake at home, then by 
using only “CEREBOS” SALT in the 
kitchen and at table you get the same 
benefit as from eating WHOLE MEAL 
BREAD. 


nourishing and sustain 
reason for this is that Cerebos” Salt contains those 


unmixed, unadulterated 
starch; starch free from 
china clay and other 
foreign ingredients. 
Absolute purity is guar 
anteed with evéry packet 
of . 


£50, £15, £10, £ 
and 400 prizesef10/-each 


DRECONA 


CIGARETTES. 


34. per 
packet, 


OF ALL TOBACCOHISTS. 


Full particulars of our 
Great Prize Scheme in 
every packet—or will 
be sent on receipt of a 
Postcard addressed to 


T. P. & R. GOODBODY, 
(Competition Dept. 10.) 
GREENVILLE, . DUBLIN. 
London Warehouse—29 Middlesex Bt. E. G · 


COLMAN'S 
STARCH 


KEATING’S POWDER 


The PUBLIC sre CAUTIONED that peckages of the 
genuine powder bear the autograph of THOMAS KEATING. 
Sold in Tins, Id., 6d., & 1/- each, everywhere. 


Harmless to Animals, but Unrivalled in Destroying 


 COLMAN'S 
2 STARCH. 


Beet free from 


H.MILLER SCPLT? BIRMINGHAM. 


pe, ewe 
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Tun scheme which I mentioned recently on this page is of the finest ever instituted. Don’t delay; please 
now nearing completion, and we shall be ready to] pop nine stanips, or, in fact, less than that if you 
start in a short time. Ina week or two 1 2 to be can’t afford more —every little helps—in an envelope 
able to make a definite announcement regarding it. and send it along. You couldn't send any money 
Henze is a problem for Welsh readers, propounded by | tos more worthy object. There aro lots of ways by 
T. A. M.: “Why is it that the commonest name in which collections could be made to the fund. Take 
Wales—viz., Jones—commences with a letter not in beanfeasts and outings generally, for instance. Who 
the Welsh alphabet? ” would mind giving a few pence at such a timo? Ver 
“J rive in a thatched house,” writes H. 8., “ but I find few. All it needs is a kind-hearted person who will 
it so very expensive because of the way in which the go round amongst his friends and get their contribu. 
house-sparrows destroy it. Is there no remedy?” tions, and very soon a nice little sum, sufficient to 
es, you can keep your thatch in excel- take away a number of children, is | 5 together. 
lent condition by covering it with galvanised wire- There are no expenses of management for tho Fresh 
netting with a small mesh. Fix one end of the wire Air Fund. Every penny subscribed gocs to the 
under the eaves, and the other end to the point where children. The following are the special outing days 
the two sides of the roof join. next week for the Fresh Air Fund : “ Newquay Day,” 
In reference to “Tricks of the Trade ” a little Colonial 7 b “Elizabeth Hodges Day,” Sul ach; 


columns of this to. 
used for the purpose of advertising for lost relatives, 
but I am goi to make an exception in the case of a 


little Liverpool girl. She wrote asking me the cost l : d ” 2 8 
serti ; i i reader sends me che in connection with the cats’- ay,” July Sth; “Fallow’s Day,” July 6th; 
— the following letter in the advertisement | meat business. — says thas a friend 1 father Wee 4 Pears’ ‘bey, » July 7h. „ ee 
* 1 treet is a cats'-meat vendor, and one o is tricks is or to and previous]. kn 
e Parliament Street, approach the ged 3 per 7 — weekly 5 £910 193 Cid. ly acknowledged, 
“Ts when no one is about an an empty Anon., 2s.; Anon., £1; H. M., 10s. 6d.; 8 
* down the area. Then when he comes to collect his Anon., is.; F. Walker, 64 41 Tal . Fra 61.5 


“To J. R. 
„ PEAR Dappa,—Please come home to Hector and 
me. We want you very badly.—From your miserable 


.; E. M. l, 88.; F. i 
Hilda, 8d. M. K. K., % 61s 
George Legg, €s.; H. Salter, 


2s. 
Black, EI; F. Hollis, 28. 6d.; 
money he refers the customer to the empty skewer as I se BE oe 
2s. 6d. ; “ Het! —, 8s.; Lily James, od.; Cardress Golfer, 


roof of the fact that the cat has had the t. 
1 i cing’ tine 


‘little daughter, Munix. H. asks: “ How many miles will ligh el in | 10s.; Emilie G. Jaco .; dames Bakewell, £1 1s.; 
: ; twenty - ſire seco got a flash | &.;'E. B., Od.; H. H. Metcalf : : mene 
I do not know the circumstances under which Aal five seoonds! never got & Has ; „od.; etcalfe, 9d.; Charles Colley, 10s.; 
10 j of sufficiently well in hand to measure its | Am 22. 6d.; M. P. L., EI 28.; Anon., 1s. 6d.; Lila Nocl. 
Maudie's “ Dadda” left home in fact, I do not ei ‘a Besides, Tears no such thing as a flash 18. 6d.; Busy Tom, 8s.; A Friend 26. 48 3 ie er 


saying about the business—but I 
i r N I have drawn from | Ur a 
io 8 are pretty correct, since 
l en the e this letter the effect 


1 ; am Fund,” 
of lightning. It is a small body of electric'fluid or | 108.3 Constance 15 — 1 ..; Tom Toole, 18. 6d.; 
something else travelling with ous | ie, od mad Glyn” 1s; C. Davoy, 2. 1 W. . 
as an active terrier does just after it has sighted a 7 ; K. 2. Yorkshireman, 


wre! 


1 r 6d. ; . W., Od.; K., Z., £2; “Ta : 
be to re-unite with his little ones. : A A “B. B. B. B., 4s. ed.; Friend ; per,? . 
Eanwio is for some reason or other anzious to know a i Oe ee rte and light Prince, nei 0 . Hod oo oe yen 11 re 
‘whether the _ of wagging on a in| 4 K. would like to know which of the customs of the rr n 
— 3 t is at present foun no Guestion about] Present day will seem most ridiculous à hun 9d. ; 8. O: Foster, 2s. K.; “Highleigh” 2. 34.;0. E. F. be; 
it. Early man used to be able to wag his ears un an Years hence. a I like tate BW. E., E od. Ancn., od.) W; J, Murray, 94 ; B. Daly, 
indication of pleasure or to brush away flies from | the legitimate one until I correspondents, 9) | Mow. Jenks, igt: G. Kaufman, €8 2s.; . Howitt, I.; A. K. 
under his hair, but as the muscles were not however, 1 will hazard the guess that the oe! bos — = = 1 Lr 6d. 
L. rought into continual use they became rudimentary and ridicule of 2,005, always granted that the world | ss. Runie, . Masry 0. Cater = a ry | Coneert on 
This power, however, may be recovered with practice. | does not take a slide backwards towards barbarism . Marshall, 21 38.7 Miss Vardy, 10s.; W. d. Wor a 
Perscnally, I fail to woe the object of it. ‘The only | d0e%, Dot take ® silts WASUEO equally divided be- | £1.54. Amsiant Secretary, Green Room Club, i ts; Brita 
reasonable use to which I have known it put is in the onan ihe line ich hat and the feminine Colony, — — Owen 8. Stephens, EB 23. 6d.; Phone. 
9 of a mane | bi bayer at auctions—who wags ö i 5 pera. Meloy, — Gladys Garner, 123. 
ear as & 8i e auctioneer. Bible 5 12 Road Presbyterian 
. good stor of 2 certain | To" him who is about to neintaing v wile is | tt Morning Borvice on beard HM tg por Wey. W. i 
of the Yook-out kept by thoae “on the line,” removed likely £0 be, say, for period uren de ciate of your ice Glory Canteen Fund, per 
from a suburban Edin train. 55 
— 2 af ae and almost compl the round finances. Khesed of a pag the qo day 3 Grand (P. P.) total, £1,032 48. 104d. 


before one si; an, more fortunate or more alert regular 8 
0 ? A everything he had t on , either di 0 
Men hin brethren, motioed the omission and had it or indireciy, and, then sat down and mad £2,000 RAILWAY 


Soest pareve e e  cycuinc {INSURANCE. 


ircumstances that men were un trea n 4 487 read, 
8 wero 8 is of proven, 5 gem ent-ring, extra, p enditare Claims al. — N 3 one of £2,006 
Commons and declared to remove s lamp for the wedding-cost him £100. He R This Insurance holds good for any number of claims to 


such a purpose the fines were inforced. ‘ A j the extent of £2,000—not for 5 i 
— — housekeeping money £125 a year, her clothing and = H — AND WEN e 


v we have a temperance hotel wi sign 

‘ erine „ This -house for her share to £90 a year, and so he found out, after dent within eeven days to the above address. Insu tick 
— I can Yad’ i about ik = For ving been married years, that this luxury had De coction ss of the © — apd rela, 
publicly satin notte Ohristian faith Bt, Catherine | cost bim £18,850. But of course, Youxa Maw, this | Company, Ldmited, Act, 1600 ——— 

of Alexandria, who was a virgin of al descent, is no ent against marriage. | Will be paid by the above Corporation to the legal 
was tortured to death by means of a wheel similar | 4 Latruz writes : “Tam writing to ask you if £2,000 ls e lied by an accident 
to that of a chaff She made her confession ighbour of mine is liable to be summoned for an . tar ‘holders 


-cutter. 

at a feast 9 by the Emperor Maximus. The 
Catherine v of pyrotechny takes its name from 
the above-mentioned instrument of torture. The so- 
called Rose window, with its radia divisions, is, 
properly speaking, a Ca . Gami 

who practise elemen acrobatics by turning over 
head and heels, with the object of coaxing cop; 
from the of holida: ostly bas a 


nau ta nes 
with his, or her, 
provided at 

of abode, 60 


i 
ag 
A 
Fi 


; 
E 
FLE 


fare go Sacer Wale yous just hatched, 
a trick known as & Catherine wheel, sometimes called young ones were 
a cart-wheel or catna-wheel, both the latter names man had wire-netting tacked on to the wall and top 
being the correptions of the former. of the roof, and so prevented the old birds getting a 
0. W. writes: “I should like to know if any one of | their young to feed them. For the last two or 
your readers more than I since I left nights you could hear the little ones squeaking and 
twelve ago; if anyone has they ought to the old ones screeching. I wonder how he can 
be locked up. Al I have had so many jobs, with the little creatures breaking their hearts 
is not one I would be ashamed to go to side his window. Dear Editor, please answer this 
or to go for a job if there was one vacant, and I and you will earn my everlasting custom and oblign 
* 5 ods Lad rr Shepherd 1 — ang bo to sa; Toe should, Hand * the 
work at a ne 8 8 8 
then Pall M Ventnor (J. W.), Kensington, am sorry to 80. oc ino Sootety for the Exctection of 
„ Poplar, Green South Nor- Birds, 8 Hanover Square, W. 
wood, Bas „ Baker Street, 2 Cross, | Tun Fresh Air Fund is ig Oils yee $0 oon mens 
wich again, ditto Gravesend, children away for a the coun then they 
Rotherhithe, Bermondsey Charing Greenwich | have ever done before. But unless fund 
5 Victoria Street, eto. employ- . „ 
ment has been plumber’s mate, psinter’s mate, ed. aay be Ss vee ot ee ae 
fitter’s mate, and painter, , ; „ London’s w be given a holiday at ton— 
„ newsagent, time-keeper, | and then there are other large towns to of, 80 
milkman, scaleman at grocer’s, outside man at pro- you see that unless the subscriptions come in gener- 
vision carman, tram conductor, navvy, r Sts eee ee a eee 
ch (one week), hosiery (a tice pleasure. only costs ninepence to pay for one 
organ-blower, and acetylene gas-fitter child's outing-—paye his fare and gives him two 
4 complete list, but just a few I've picked out. solid meals, You won't miss the ninepence if you 
anyone doubts the truth of the above I shall be send is along, ['m ome. You must dispose of many 
leased to furniéh names and addresses of all my | ninepences a week without troubling much what 
I am twenty-five years of age. I have boon for it. Well, here's value for money! 
my present situation two years and three-quarters is cheap in the East-end. You send us 


reader who can beat this record been h rolling out of the sl 
— N L 
Mose A penell-sase will be awarded to each reader less letter io dealt with on this page, or whose uten for a title le used 


. e % n r be h 2 . οπ , . 
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I non’r as a rule allow the 
columns of this paper to be 
used for the purpose of advertising for lost relatives, 
but Lam going to make an exception in the case of a 
little Liverpool girl. She wrote asking me the cost 
of inserting the following letter in the advertisement 
columns: 


“Crown Street, 
“Upper Parliament Street, 
„Liverpool. 
“To J. N. 

“Dear Dapna,—Please come home to Hector and 
me. We want you very badly.—From your miserable 
litile daughter, “ Maupin.” 

I do not know tho circumstances under which 
Maudie's * Dada“ left home in fact, Ido not know 
anything about the business—but I think that the 
inferences whieh I have drawn from this sweetly 
pathetic appeal are pretty correct, and I sincerely 
hope that when tho father sces this letter the effect 
will be to re-unite with his little ones. 

Eanwid is for some reason or other anxious to know 
whether the habit of wagging the cars was found in 
early man as it is at present found in certain long- 
eared animals. —-- -—: ——Thero is no question about 
it. Early man used to bo able to way his cars as an 
indication of pleasure or to brush away flies from 
un ler his ack hair, but as the muscles wero not 
brought into continual use they became rudimentary. 
This power, however, may be recovered with practice. 
Personally, I fail to see the object of it. The only 
reasonable use to which I have known it put is in the 
case of a man a big buyer at auctions - wlio ways 
his eur as a sign to tho auctioneer. 

A GLascow reader tells me a good story of a certain 
railway inspector who, in order to test the sharpness 
of the look-Out kept by those “on the line,” removed 
the tail lamp from a suburban Edinburgh train. It 
sped on its way and almost completed the round 
before one signalman, more fortunate or more alert 
than his brethren, noticed the omission and had it 
rectified. All the signalmen who had taken on and 
passed the train as correct were fined ten shillings. 

he K. S. R. S. took up the matter, considering in the 

ircumstances that the men were unjustly treated, 

ut though it was brought before the House of 

Commons and declared illegal to remove a lamp for 
such a purpose the fines were inforecd. 

G. M. K. waites: “Can you give me any information 
as to the origin of the ‘Catherine wheel?’ In our 
village wo have a temperance hotel with the sign 
‘Catherine Wheel.’ This was an old public-house 
and I can find nothing about it.”— For 
publicly confessing the Christian faith St, Catherine 
of Alexandria, who was a virgin of Royal descent, 
was tortured to death by means of a wheel similar 
to that of a chatf-cutter. She made her confession 
at a feast appointed by the Emperor Maximus. The 
Catherine wheel of pyrotcchny takes its name from 
the above-mentioned instrument of torture. The so- 
eallud Ruse window, with its radiating divisions, is, 
properly speaking, a Catherine window. Gamins 
who practise elementary acrobatics by turning over 
head and heels, with the object of coaxing coppers 
from the pockets of holiday-makers, mostly perform 
a trick known as a Catherine wheel, sometimes called 
a cart-whcel or catna-wheel, both the latter names 
being the corruptions of the former. 

G. W. writes: “I should like to know if any one of 
your readers has had more jobs than I since I left 
school twelve years ago; if anyone has they ought to 
be locked up. Although I have had so many jobs, 
there is not one I would be ashamed to go to again, 
or tu go for a job if there was one vacant, and I think 
they would be pleased to give me one, too, I first 
started work at a newsagent’s at Shepherd's Bush, 
then Pall Mall, Ventnor (I. W.), Kensington, 
Fulham, Piccadilly, Poplar, Greenwich, South Nor- 
wood, Basingstoke, Baker Street, King's Cross, 
Harrow Road, Greenwich again, ditto Gravesend, 
Rotherhithe, Bermondsey, Charing Cross, Greenwich 
again, Penshurst, Victoria Street, etc. My employ- 
ment has been plumber's mate, painter’s mate, gas- 
fitter’s mate, and painter, catman, billiard-marker, 
potman, ccllarman, newsagent, clerk, time-keeper, 
milkman, ecaleman at grocer's, outside man at pro- 
vision shop, carman, tram conductor, navvy, 
checker, valet (ono week), hosiery (apprentice), 
organ-blower, and acctylene gas. fitter. This is not 
a complete list, but just a few I’ve picked out. If 
anyone doubts the truth of the above I shall be 
nleased to furnish names and addresses of all my 
obs. I am twenty-five years of age. I have Leon 
in my present situation two years and three-quarters ; 
I am also a tcctotaler. So I guess if you have a 
reader who can beat this record he has been à rolling 
stone: 
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Tum scheme which J mentioned recently on this pare is 
now Hearing eompleion, and we shall be reads to 
start ima short time. In a week or two! hope to be 
able to mahe a dejinite announcement regarding it. 

Tire is a prallen for Welsh readers, propounded by 
. A. Mo: Why is it that the commonest name in 
Wales viz, Jom s commences with a letter not in 
tho Welsh alphabet?” 

“Tove in a thatched heuse,” writes II. S.,“ but, T find 
it so very expensive le cause of the way in which the 
house-sparrows destroy it. Is there no retuedy 2” 

. Ves, you can keep your thatch in excel- 
lent condition by covering it with galvanised) wire- 
netting with a small mesh. Fix one end of the wire 
under the caves, and the other end lo the point where 
the two sides of the roof join. . 

In reference tu “Tricks of the Trade” a little Colonial 
reader sends me one in connection with the cats’- 
meat business. She says that a friend of her father 
is a cats’-meat vendor, and one of his tricks is to 
approach the house of one of his weekly customers 
when no one is about and throw an empty skewer 
down the area. Then when he comes to collect his 
nioney he refers the custemer to the empty skewer as 
proof of the fact that the cat has had the meat. . 

II. asks: “Jlow many miles will lightning travel in 
twenty-five seconds?” I never got a flash 
of lightning sutliciently well in hand to measure its 
exact speed. Besides, there's no such thing as a flash 
of lightning. It is a small body of electric fluid or 
something clso travelling with such tremendous 
rapidity that it looks like a continuous streak, much 
us an active terrier does just after it has sighted a 
cat. Anyhow, it travels faster than lighi, and light 
would cover 2,850,000 miles in the time. 

A. K. would like to know which of the customs of the 
present day will seem most ridiculous a hundred 
years hence. Much as I like to 1 
the legitimate curiosity of my correspondents, 
never care fo prophesy until I know. In this case, 
however, 1 will hazard the guess that the contempt 
and ridicule of 2,005, always granted that the world 
does not take a slide backwards towards barbarism 
in tho meantime, will be about equally divided be- 
tween the masculine hard high hat and the feminine 
nineteen-inch waist. 

Younc Man, who is about to get marricd, wants me 
to tell him what the cost of maintaining a wife is 
likely to be, say, for a period of twenty years. 

That depends entirely upon the state of your 
finances. 1 heard of a case the other day in which a 
methodical sort of fellow keps a regular account of 
everything he had spent on his wife, either directly 
or indirectly, and then sat down and made himself 
miserable by figuring up how much richcr he would 
have been had ho never marrie]. His income 
averaged £500. The cost of winning his wife—that 
is, of presents, cngagement-ring, extra expenditure 
on his own personal adornment, and the expenses of 
the wedding—cost him £100. He allowed her for 
housekeeping money £125 a year, her clothing and 
linen came to £50 a year, medical attendance, pre- 
sents, amusements, and summer holidays amounted 
for her share to £90 a year, and so he found out, after 
having been married fifty years, that this luxury had 
cost him £13,350. But of course, Youne Man, this 
is no argument against marriage. 

A LIrTIE Frienp writes: “I am writing to ask you if a 
neighbour of mine is liable to be summoned for an 
offenco of which I think he ought to. He owns two 
or three houses on the opposite side of the street, but 
it is only lately he came to live there. About a 
dozen and a half of swallows havo made it a habit 
to come there every year and rear up some young 
birds. This year they came as per usual, built their 
nests up under the roof of the houses which this 
inhuman man owns. After the nests were built and 
the dear little young ones wero just hatched, this 
man had wire-netting tacked on to the wall and top 
of the roof, and so prevented the old birds getting at 
their young to feed them. For the last two or three 
nights you could hear the little ones squeaking and 
the old ones screeching. I wonder how he can sleep 
with the little creatures breaking their hearts out- 
side his window. Dear Editor, please answer this 
and you will earn my everlasting custom and obliga- 
tion.” I don't answer legal questions, I 
am sorry to say. You should, however, place the 
facts in tho hands of the Society for the I'rotection of 
Birds, 3 Hanover Square, W. 

Tne Fresh Air Fund is going this year to send more 
children away for a day in the country than they 
have ever done before. But unless the fund is 

snerously supported this ambition cannot be ful- 

lied. Every day now a party of 600 or more of 
London’s waifs will be given a holiday at Loughton— 
and then there are other large towns to think of, so 
you sce that unless the subscriptions come in gener- 
ously these poor little children can't have their day's 
pleasure. It only costs ninepence to pay for one 
child's onting-—pare his fare and gives him two 1 
solid meals. You won't miss the ninepence if you 
send it along, I’m sure. You must dispose of many 
ninepences in a week without troubling much what 
you get for it. Well, here's value for money! 
Happiness is cheap in the East-end. You send us 
nine pennies, and they procure a whole day’s pure 
delight for a youngster out of the slums. Always 
bear this charity in mind: it is certainly one 
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8.8. Runie, per Henry O. Cater, £5 128. 1d.: E. 
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of the finest ever instituted. Don't delay 3 ytcasco 
pop nine stamps, or, in fact, less than that if von 
can't afford incre every little helps in an cnvchone 
and send it along. You couldn't send any 
to a more worthy chject. Ihere are lots of way: 
which collections culd be made to the fund. J 


beanfeasts and outings generally, for instance. Wo 
would mind giving à few pence at such atime? Very 


few. All ie necds is a kind-hearted porsen who will 
go round amongst his friends and get their c. uten 
tions, and very soon a nice little sum, Suti ien: to 
take away a number of children, is get tes cher, 
There are no expenses of management for the Frosh 
Air Fund. Every penny subseribe:l ges ta the 
children. The following are the special outings dans 
next week for the Fresh Air Fund: “ Newquay Ind,“ 
July 3rd; 0 “Elizabeth Hodge's Dax,“ July len; 


“Mervyn Day,” July Sth; “ Fallow's Day,” July Gti; 
and ears“ Day,” July 7th. . : 
hand 


Amount to and previously acknowl. de. ] 
£940 19s, 54d. , 


„EI; II. M., 10s. Gd.; Two Mites, 2. 6 l.; 
Vials a Mai : 


Anon., 2s.; 


Anon., 1s.; P. ee e 
Black, £1; F b. K. 2 i 
E. II., 18. 60.: F. is: II Saher, 
Qs. 6 I.: “Neth Ursctt,“ 38.: lh G on 
108.; Emilie G. Jacob, 28. 3d.; James Bake a ee 
Ds.; E. S., 9d.: 11. 11. Metealfe, 91.; Charles Coll v. 16. 


Amy Less, 28. Gil: II. I'. L., EI 2s. Anon., 1s. 6.1. 
28. 6d.; Busy Tom, 3s.; A Friend, 3s.: Sun! 
10s.; Constance M. Ilickman, £1 G.; Pom ‘Too! 
Anon., 28.; Amy (i. Twee:ly, 188.; Mrs. Risileich, 4 
18. 64.; Anon.. Od.: “Giyn,” Is.; C. 1 Be i 
Goodhue, 5s: L. and A. Anderson, 5s. 
4s. Gl.; Reader of 7. W., 9d.; K. Z.. 
B. B. B 


R. W. = 
£1 3s. Od.; F. A. Deane, 9s.; Eilcen’s Second Birthday, £8 rhe 


Contected: S. Rutherford, £1 128.; Proceeds of Cones t 


— 


M. Marshall, £1 .: Miss Vardy, „: W. 
£1 58.; Assistant Sccretary, An tee ‘cls £1 18. 
Colony, Marseilics, per Owen S. Stephens. 23 28. 64d.: Phen 
graph Entertainments, per A. Meloy, 8s.: Gladys Garner, 12. 
Miss J. Grundy, £1 28. 6d.; East India Road Presbvie cin 
Bible Class, per D. P. Gibb, £1: Collected Sunday. Jus, 411, 
at Morning Service on board FEMS, Drake, per ites. W. M. 
111 Eales 797 Men of H. M. S. Glory Canteen Fund, per 


Grand (L. F.) total, £1,032 48. 105 d. 
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£100 CYCLING 


487 Claims already paid, including one of C2. 001 
ena one of £1,000. 

This Insurance holds good for any number of claims to 
tho extent of £2, not for oue only. 43.000 serially 
guarantee! by THe Ocean ACCIDENT AND GUANAANTEE Cokbona- 
TIon Limitep, 36 to 44 Moo: Street, Lomlon, I. C., to 


whom notice of claims, under the following conditions, must be 
sent within eoven days to the above address. Insurance ticket, 
applicable to passenger trains in Great Britain und Ireland, 
issued under section 33 of the Ocean Accident and Guarantoo 
Company, Limited, Act, 1800. 
will be paid by the above Corporation to the 4e al 
£2 sepresentative of any persou killed by aa accbient 
000 to the train in which the dceessed was an on. 
licket-bearing 2 (ueluding hoiters of 
ecason and excnrsion tickets. and post-office officials in any of the 
railway sorting vans, and railway servants travelling with 1 
railway servants’ ticket in an ordinary carriage), and why. at the 
time of such accident, had in his, or her, possession, the Pusuci.ce 
Coupon on this page. or the paper in which it is, witii his. or tor 
usual signaturo, written in ink of pencil, on the space provided st 
tha foot. This papor may be left at his, or her. place uf abude, 60 
one an the coupon is signed. 

OVIDED AISO, that the said sum shall be paid to the legal 
representatives of such person injured, should death result from 
such accident within three calendar months thereafter, aud that 
notice of the accident be giyen within three days of its occurrence, 

In the event of X person having the current number of 
El Pearson's Weekly on him or her at the timo uf b. ing 
OO killed’ by a railway accident in the United Rindt. 
8 11 yA an accident t» ony sii tat acl je 
e ma ravelling 4 passenger, the next-of-kin o 
deceased, Ain receive the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS 
whether the coupon be signed or not, provided notice in every case 
12 given to Tun OcCBAN ACCIDENT ABD GUARANTBK CorPoRATION 
MITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London. E.C., within seven days 
from the occurrence of the accident. 
One Hundred Pounds will be ** to whomsoever the Editor 
W 


of Pearson's Weekly may decide to be the Next-of-kin of any cyc!ist 
who mects his death by an ported hile actually riding 4 excl. 


5 K 15 b ess of e Pas in his. oe 
1 usuranee upon on 3 e. or paper in 
whi pots i po page he pap 


with his, or her, usual signature, written in ink of 
pencil on the space provided at the foot. and that death occurred 
within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that notice was given 
such accident to the said Corporation at above address within three 
days of its occurrence. This paper may be left at his. or ber. 


place of abode, so long as the coupon ia signed. 


a onthe’ subscription 
7 
. 8 2 thelr 
Sees, . 
paper. 04 ani's 

The above conditions are the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current week of issae only, and 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the condisiong 
of iy Rute No Accident and Guarantees Company, Limited, Act, 

he Purchaso of this Publication je admitted to be the payment 
Beet. 33 of the t of t ys 


ofa lum under 9 Act can be 
See a ar ais a stan as Cees feds Faw 
Feepect of the same risk. 3 “ 
Sigasture e eee eee eee „ 
Available trom & A. Thu June 291», 1905, 
2 usb Friday, July 7th, 1908 
— ee = ea ee ee — 
pr T- e ee e Londen, WO 


Note. A pencil -case will be awarded to each reader whose letter is dealt with on thie page, or whose eugsestion for a title is used. 
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A perfectly pure Scotch Whisky of charming flavour and 
refined softness. Mellowed by great age. Over. Fifty 
‘Medals awarded for merit. Recommended by Doctors. 


Insuring Against Loss of Hair. 
Mr. Geo. K. Sime’s “Tatoho” Polley. 


Many business men and women say that — — Neen of ate 


they attribute the fact that they are able to | and greyness. A touch of “Tatcho” oecac 
. sionally is all that is required. Tatcho’’ 
keep their berths to their being able to 6 


rich only. 
keep their hair in 2 youthful condition. Un- | institution of a system a dg the public 


are able to obtain, 
Consciously many for the 4/6 Trial Botti of 
caution have found the has brought “Tatcho” 
first nail driven into to a level with other 


the coffin of their busi- necessaries of life. The 


5 . 2 . Holborn Viaduct, Batrast—C6 Royal system was _ instituted 
ost . ce — — Works. “= Dontin—84 Suen ness career. Every year solely to ace 
the cry cate the 


ie 
‘Too Old at Forty” 


the value of — Gia 
becomes more acute. When. 
Professor Osler, who re- 
cently arrived from 
America to take tho chair 
as Professor of Medicine pounds t 

in the orthodox methods 
at Oxford, said that men of Press publicity, 


should be chloroformed at Ma, GEO. R. SIMS, “Tatcho” ie in use in the 
sixty 3 THE DISCOVERER OF “TATCHO.' . 


seriously. From the point J ') lescent homes, and is 2 ribed by 
of view of being able to make a living | doctors themselves to hundreds of — 


. Humaaly mg, success in overeomin 
how true it would have been if Professor oming 
5 ba'dness, fallin, hai: 

Osi had pet i that we ht —— — n ir is assured 


* Uf OUT Pius “COUPON, 


and send with a P.O. or mre for 1/10 to the 


thousand users are of in- 

finitely greater service in 

securing an enduring ro- 

— than a hundred 
ousand 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


S PILLS 


4. you Look wen Feat Wen and Keep Well. 


are compised entirely 6f Medicinal Herbs, and are 
n Mercury o other poleonous substance. They cleanse the 


1 the whole nervous system and give tone and 
— DURCHAMS. PILLS have stood the test of over fifty. 


of testimonials. Parents recommend them to Chioroformed at Forty "Gale Chemist, Tatcho Laboratorios, Kingsway, 
‘them to one another, and because the man is bald or showing a tendency We ene ant aa” “Carriage Paid,” 


RECOMMEND THEMSELVES. 


— ed 
3 BOXES S0LD ANNUALLY. 
5 Los mola by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lanc., and 


that way or the woman grey and sparse of 
hair. Now, the remedy for all this is Mr. 
Geo. R. Sims’s ‘‘Tatcho.”? - 


By using “men you are positively 0 1 6 by Ar god. Stora ir urct int rd 


Write to- day for your 4/6 Trial Bottle for 17 10. 
re et eis us WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, donde. W.6 


rere in boxes price 111% (86 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills. 
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I BILIOUSNESS & HEADACHE ENDED. 


sine, and are a certain cure 
feeling,” Lassitude, Debility, 

, Dizziness, Buzzing iu 
Obtainable of all Medicine 
BC., ow receipt of price ls, Wd 


é I Of yours 
1. eend phot: 
Satbini, Mar 


s matealy.t 
dozens, 4% aad ’ 


11 lings, 2 ty 3 ae 
ona! mes, Bank House, Cis: 


Reliable Sli. 
Three, 2/6.—Sam 
wall, 


